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THE NARRATIVE OF GREGORY GAMBLE, ESQ. 
DURING HIS RETIREMENT AND REPOSE AT 
“THE NARROWS.” 





BY HIMSELF. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
« __. Tush, sirs, this waspish loyalty, 
Is in these antique servants, honesty ! 
A patriot virtue a that’s all ; 
Aad being now stingless, 
We should rather admire their faith, 
Than anger at their folly.” —Old Play. 

AFTER a day or two devoted to the superintendence of my im- 
provements purposed and in progress, I considered that my closest 
neighbours being ladies, and maidens, though of an age no longer ren- 
dering the equivocal word “‘ certain” necessary, I was bound no less 
by the laws of gallantry than courtesy, to pay them a visit of ceremo- 
ny, although still resolute to adhere with strictness to the rule I sat 
down with, not to form any intimacy that should interfere with my 
quiet, or render me amenable to the laws or conventions, governing 
the ceremonies of good society at the Narrows. 

The day was exceedingly fine, when, about meridian, abandon- 
ing slippers, and roundabout, I replaced them by my holyday coat, 
and well polished boots, re-smoothed the thick beaver of my New- 
York chapeau, which a country lad hired for help had most care- 
fully brushed, after his ideas of dandyism, contre-poil, until the 
very depth of the rich fir was fathomed and laid bare, and being 
equipped at all points, leisurely sauntered toward the mansion of 
Miss, or the Misses Stuart. As I fronted the entrance, where a half 
circle of stone steps led up to a substantial arched door-way, I fancied 
that the building in no way derogated from that venerable and respec- 
table feudal appellation mansion, outraged too often by being applied 


to the Pine porticoed and wooden-walled edifices of the present day, | 


whose showy, unsubstantial exteriours, betray their mushroom ori- 
gin, and the short tenure by which their builders hold possession. 
Now, this house had been built before simplicity had learned to avail 
herself of that ready auxiliary of short-lived ambition and false 
taste, the pine-tree, and in days which premised to the son the in- 
heritance of his father’s house, in days which have glided away, and 
under laws which have been abrogated, in favour of others passed in 
the less poetical and more practical spirit of our time, to give place 


in turn to those mutations which laugh at the providence of man, | 


and whose course can neither be arrested nor turned aside. 
For these reflections, after ringing the bell, I was allowed am- 


ple time, as well as to look about, and indulge in yet longer spe- |) 


culation, since full a quarter of an hour elapsed before the foot of 


the domestick replied to my summons, although, from certain tin- || 


genius perpetuate mortal head more worthy such high distinction, 
for it was a striking likeness of our country’s father, and easily dis- 
tinguishable as one of Stuart’s happiest efforts. It was a whole 
figure, rising nearly to the cornice, and resting upon the antique 


tion downward ; an accident which gave a peculiarly kind, almost 
| benign expression, to a countenance beaming with a lofty benevo- 
| lence, indicative of the character and high calling of the hero, and 
| saviour of our mighty country. 
| Silence of the most profound kind succeeded the closing of the 
| door, by which I had entered this sanctuary, so well respected by 
Time, the changer of all sublunary things ; the only evidences of life 
that reached me were the occasional discordant efforts of an un- 
seen parrot, to reply to the warbling of a more distant mocking-bird. 

‘Very respectable, truly,” muttered I, after first taking a long look 
from the very centre of the room, “‘and had not the accurate Mr. Fish 
prepared me for the greeting of an old tory family, just the place 
wherein I should have looked to find such a portrait of such a per- 
son—and doubtless,” apostrophized I, “thus looked the virtuous 
chieftain, when, in this same apartment perchance, he held brief coun- 
sel with his defeated companions in arms, reaping more zealous 
courage from recent disaster, and pointing out some gleam of 
hope where the boldest spirits beheld but the dark clouds of despair.” 

The sudden opening of a door scared my patriotick spirit, just 
as, inspired by the genius of the place, it was leading me, for the 
first time in my life, insensibly to develop a vein of poetry, which 
I did not give my composition credit for possessing ; and, from a 
door to the right of the subject of my waking dream, walked 
a figure, not unfitted to such antique fellowship, so perfectly in 
| keeping was the by-gone dress, and the stately yet not ungraceful 
air of its possessor. 

“Mr. Gamble, I presume,” said the lady of the mansion ; for she 
it was, advancing courteously toward me. 

I replied by a bow, which I flatter myself would not have dis- 
|| graced Sir Charles Grandison himself, adding, 
> « I have the honour of addressing Miss Stuart, I presume, 
madam?” 
| « Miss Arabella Stuart, sir; Miss Stuart is too il] to quit her 

room just now, and my youngest sister, Margaret, being her nurse, 
| will, I trust, excuse her not waiting on you. Pray, Mr. Gamble, 
|| be seated ;” and pointing to a chair, close by a sofa, filling the space 
|| between the windows, I took the former, while Miss Arabella oc- 
cupied the end nearest me upon the other, and, in a moment, I felt 
|| quite at ease. I first expressed the gratification I derived from be- 
i ing thus early permitted to pay my respects; explained, in few 
| words, my views in adopting my present residence ; and, in con- 
|| clusion, congratulated myself on having such neighbours. 
| On the subject of myself and my views, I found my hostess 














tinabulations within, and a definable, though suppressed stir, it had fully informed. During my eulogium on the neighbourhood, I ob- 


evidently answered the purpose of apprizing the inmates of the pre- || served she smiled, and shook her head, taking, at the same time, | 
a long-drawn pinch of rappee from a silver-lined tortoise-shell ¢a- | 


sence of a strange visiter. 
| batiére, the which, having presented to me, she changed the topick, drawing coldly up, “ prevented the possibility of his being admitted 


“The old ladies are not in holyday trim,” said I to myself, and ' 


chimney, whose ample breadth it occupied, having a slight inclina- | 


it were, a dazzling halo of golden light, and never did the hand of | 

















sort, that feeling in my manner, as I said, 

“Tam, indeed, surprised, madam, to hear an American lady thus 
apostrophize the portrait of her country’s foremost patriot, and one 
second to no man, living or dead, for wisdom, honesty and honour.” 

“ Difference of views, sir,” answered, coolly, my loyalist damsel, 
can only be expressed by different words, however harsh they may 
sound in some ears. He, whom you term patriot, my vocabulary 
styles rebel! the violater of his oath of allegiance, I cannot think 
an honest man; nor can I remember his virtues, who himself openly 
disregarded the foremost, fidelity and loyalty to his sovereign, and 
obedience to his country’s laws, whose honour it was, to lead this 
poor land into an unnatural and bloody war with the parent state, 
dissevering our most cherished ties, and reducing to poverty, ruin 
and exile, hundreds of honourable and loyal families, to fill their 
places by a scum of upstarts, whose only hope of distinction, for 
the future, was founded in wiping out all remembrance of the past.” 

“I felt, at once, that my ground was utterly untenable against such 
energy of attack, that it was in vain to oppose only truth to preju- 
dices so deeply seated and so long conserved—besides, a fidelity 
so disinterested, so harmless, while it moved to pity, also called for 
some respect, and the conqueror can ever afford to be generous ; 
therefore, waiting, for a few moments, until the vexed loyalist had 
applied to her snuff-box, and drawn tighter her black mittens, which 
just admitted a glimpse of the arm between them and the deep 
ruffle of her sleeve, I calmly inquired, 

“ Pray, madam, allow me to know, were you ever so fortunate 
as to become personally acquainted with the general !” 

“Tn this house, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ Mr. George Washington held, 
what he called, his ‘ head-quarters’ for many days previous to his 
defeat here, by his majesty's forces, under Lord Howe, during 
which time we never met ; I never, in fact, asked him to dine with 
me, until the very day before that victory ; my doing so then was 
occasioned by the importunities of my friend, Alexander Hamilton, 
styled one of Washington's aid-de-camps, who, having been long 
and closely intimate with our family, was for ever begging that I 
would, for once, at least, take the head of my father’s table, ac- 
companied by my sisters, since, being on the eve of departing, we 
might never break bread in company again. I naturally felt desirous 
to oblige Alexander Hamilton, added to which, I must say, Mr. 
Washington’s conduct, and that of the persous denominated his 
officers, had been so exceedingly modest, quiet and respectful, while 
occupants, self-invited, indeed, as you may well guess, of our house, 
that I felt, knowing how very differently they might have conducted 
themselves toward three helpless young females, somewhat moved, 
and, iu truth, obliged. Under these impulses, on that day, sir, and 
on that day only, was Mr. George Washington our guest; and, in 
this very parlour he dined, in company with some dozen others, 
whom I had requested Mr. Hamilton, at his suggestion, to join us.”’ 

“And did Washington succeed in making any advances in your 
good graces, madam, on the occasion thus happily offered !” 

“‘ The condition in which he stood, sir,” answered the old lady, 





now for the first time did it occur to me, that, according to the more || by first peering curiously about the half-darkened room, and then || to any closer intimacy by a true subject of King George; but we 
antique and stately politeness, whose uses doubtless guided my fair | demanding, in a tone expressive of surprise, ‘| all agreed after, that is, my sisters and myself, that he was an ex- 
neighbours, I ought to have sent a formal notice of my desire to || “But bless me, Mr. G., you surely had some one with you i ceedingly affable, polite, and well-bred man—indeed, he was quite a 
pay my homage, and patiently abided the moment appointed by | when I entered the parlour ; had you not, sir?" || gentleman, that, it is impossible to gainsay, and might have been 
their high pleasure to receive it. || No one at all, madam,” replied I. || considered such to this day, had he not chosen by his treasonable am- 
‘* Now shall I, by this solecism in good breeding, make but a sorry |“ Well, that’s odd ; I surely heard you addressing some person | bition to bring disgrace on his family, and discredit on his breeding 
first impression on our d Is of the ion,” continued I, in so- I as I was about opening the door.” || and condition.” 
liloquy, ‘ and therefore must endeavour by the most scrupulous ob- | I now smiled in turn, which, Miss Arabella observing, she de- || “And, after that meal, madam, did you ever again meet?” in- 
quired I, growing each moment more and more interested, in a record 








servance of form to wipe it away, if I am permitted an interview.” |’ manded in a tone of wonder: 


At length the door opened wide, and a sleek-looking black ser- |! 
vant, dressed in a well-worn, clean brushed, drab livery coat, faced | 
with sky-blue, stood before me to receive my commands. I pre- | 
sented my card, accompanying it with a request to be permitted to 
pay my personal respects to the ladies, if visible. 

“The ladies are up stairs, sir,” replied the domestick ; “ pray || 
walk into the parlour;” opening, as he spoke, a bright-panelled, 
oaken door, and ushering me within a spacious room, furnished 
after the best London fashion of 1770, and having each article as 
well kept as though it had never left the case of the English im- 
porter. The high, straight-built chairs, ranged round the walls 
were enclosed, seat and back, within casings of Holland, white as 
snow, the floor without the line of these was covered by a sum- 
mer carpet of Indian matting, as spotless, and almost as fine; while, 
had there been light enough, the inner circle of polished floor might 
have served for a mirror. 

_From the side walls hung a few family portraits, in all the sober 
dignity of rich velvet suits and full-bottomed wigs, but the jealousies 
being down, hardly light enough was admitted to enable one to 
speculate on the looks of the present possessors by a critical survey 
of the physiognomy of their progenitors. On the head of one portrait 
the rays of the sun, piercing the windows directly opposite, threw, as | 











| subject could this poor room have furnished worthy a comment !” 
| I trust, never be found wanting in power to inspire the dullest son 


| of America, so long as country and freedom continue honoured 


| to the portrait, “‘ who can unexpectedly be ushered into such a pre- 
| sence, and gaze upon the august brow, about which yon halo glows, 


«You surely were not holding a conversation with yourself!” 

‘T sometimes do, in the absence of amore amusing companion, | 
madem; ’tis excusable in a poor bachelor.” 

“ And pray, sir,” pursued the lady, curiously, “‘ may I inquire what | 


“ One, madam,” cried I, kindled into enthusiasm, “ which will, 


names. ‘ Out of the heart’s fulness the mouth speaketh,’ and who,” 
continued I, with increasing warmth, pointing, as I spoke, reverently, 


and suppress all utterance of the grateful recollections those traits 
inspire.” 

“Ah, ha!” exclaimed the old lady, elevating the fan that had 
hitherto lain passive in her lap, and pointing it at the portrait : 
** Washington you mean, eh? the old rebel! you may well wonder 
to see such a likeness hung up in this house. I should have con- 
sidered it, at one time, much more likely to have seen him hanging 
in person from one of the trees in the orchard.” 

This was given with a half good-humoured air, yet was evidently 








in accordance with the sentiments of the speaker. I felt, for the 


| so fresh and glowing, of a generation that was passed and gone away. 


“« Never, sir, never after,” replied Miss Stuart; “I believe he 


|| remained here for a few hours, after the defeat of the rebels, di- 


recting their retreat, but I saw him not ; we had other matters to 


\| think on, with cannon shot roaring in our ears, and exposed, as we 


were, to the humours of lawless men.” 

«But, doubtless, madam, your house was well known as the head- 
quarters of Washington, therefore sure to be respected by the Ame- 
ricans; and, with the king's troops, your loyalty was a protection.” 

“ Things were by no means so smoothly fixed as you have ar- | 
ranged them, Mr. G. ; for, finding that we were about to have a bat- 
tle fought at our very door, as one may say, I took occasion during 
dinner to ask Mr. Washington what we had best do, about remain- 
ing in our house, or abandoning it and taking to flight.”’ 

“+ By no means, ladies, think of that ;’ he replied, with a low 
bow, and with a grave, quiet sort of smile. I can almost fancy I 
hear him now !” she cried, raising her eyes good-humouredly to 
the portrait, and, involuntarily, I, too, looked and lisjened, cs though 
sounds might truly have come from lips so speakingly portrayed. 
The good old maiden smiled at the effect of her sudden remark, 
aided perchance by certain recollections of that day, not confided 
to my ears—then continued : 
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“«* By no means leave your dwelling,’ said he, ‘in the event of the | 
British army advancing on this place,which is possible, your sentiments 
will make them know you as friends; from their officers, your sex, cha- 
raever and condition will command courtesy and respect ; and, for their | 
soldiers, accustomed as they are to the strictest discipline, and well | 
supplied with all things needful, they have at present neither induce- | 
ment nor humour to plunder. On the other hand, should a party of 
our rebels find their way into your well-furnished store-room, I think 
I can as surely promise that no portion needed to furnish forth their | 
present wants will be spared, since they are unfortunately just now 
frequently left to provide themselves with those supplies, which abun- 
dant means, and an organized commissariat furnishes regularly for 
their antagonists—however, things will mend with us, in good time. | 
As far as your personal security is concerned, I need hardly assure 
you, ladies, that you have nothing to apprehend from any American | 
soldier or citizen—therefore, having thus fairly summed up both views 
of this question, my council is, that you quietly abide the issue, within 
your dwelling, since, whatever may betide us, it is in no way likely 
to prove very penable to you.’ 

“In a few hours after this, Mr. Washington mounted his horse, 
and accompanied by Alexander Hamilton and several other persons, 
called the officers of his staff, rode away, and I never again beheld 
him; however, we followed his advice, which, in this instance, 
proved fortunate, since, the very next day after, we had the great 
honour to entertain General Lord Howe, and a small party of his | 
majesty’s officers, accompanied by the royal sailor, Prince William 
Henry, the dear youth, the present Duke of Clarence, Mr. G., and 
heir presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, France and Jreland— 
I would I might add, of North America, but I almost begin to de- | 
spair of it do you know, the people seem to sjt down so quiet under 
the sad change that has been forced upon them—however, sir, from | 
this time, we had to encounter no inconvenience worth speaking of, 
when it is considered that we were enduring, in the sacred cause of 
king and country !” 

Determined not to be drawn into another ambuscade by this 
ultra-loyal maiden, I would not hear the concluding sentence, al- 
though delivered in a tone peculiarly emphatick; yet, anxious not to 
leave a topick so interesting, continued my inquiry, with, 


‘* You were intimately acquainted with General Hamilton, then, 


I presume, madam ?”’ 

“From childhood, sir, I may say. 
who led me to the floor, for the first minuet I ever walked in pub- 
lick—the miserable estrangements which rebellion gave birth to 
the subsequent changes in most cases fostered, and confirmed for 
ever; but ours, I am happy to say, proved an exception to this too 
general rule, since, after a time, that amiable and most excellent of 
men came to visit and aid us in the days of our affliction, which, in 
truth, fell fast and full upon us. We became once again warm friends, 
and so happily continued until ig 

Here the good old lady’s voice perceptibly faltered—she drew a 
heavy sigh, and bending her head away from me, took a longer 
pinch of snuff than she had yet done. I reverenced her sensibility, 
and hastened to divert her from the recollections of her first part- 
ner’s most lamentable death, by saying, 

** But, you have not yet informed me, madam, how, with princi- 
ples so firmly rooted and so fondly cherished, that portrait of Ge- 
neral Washington should have found such honourable keeping in 
your house ?”’ 

“Well, sir, that question is readily answered,” cried the maiden, 
adding, with a melancholy smile, “I wish IJ might say agreeably— 
however, few flocks are free from one black sheep—patience ! that I 
should ever apply such a figure to my poor dead brother, who, sa- 
ving one, was free from fault in our eyes. I grieve to say, however, 
Mr. G, that our brother, the only male representative of the family, 
although too young to take an active part in the war of the rebellion, 
imbibed, strange to tell, at an early age, an ardent admiration of those 
false principles which led to it, a spirit of devotion, I may termit, in 
fact, that despite the arguments and entreaties of my sisters and 
myself, grew with his growth and strengthened with his years, 
which unhappily for us were, alas! too few. He died, Mr. Gamble, 
about twenty years ago; and that portrait, which during his life- 
time he had placed where you see it, in this his own room, we re- 
solved for his sake never to remove ; and, so strange is habit, that, 
from always associating the picture with our poor dear brother, we 
have come to look upon it with a feeling of almost reverence—al- 


though, on its first instalment there, it kept us from crossing the , 


threshold of this parlour for full ten months. It was the only serious 
difference we ever had in our family, and the only request within 
his power to grant our brother ever refused, was when we required 
him to banish that portrait !” 

** You were, at length, happily reconciled to your brother, I trust, 
madam?” 

** Why, yes, sir, we were ; sooner indeed than might reasonably 
have been contemplated, taking into consideration the great out- 
rage offered to our feelings, by the insult put upon our loyalty. New- | 
year's day came round, and Walter did not visit our breakfast- 
parlour, as had eyer been his first act on that day, this gave rise 
to inquiry, and we learned that he was ill a-bed; of course 
there was no farther hesitation, we visited him in his room, and 
a full reconciliation followed—it was a point on which we never | 
could hope to change each other, so we mutually agreed to con- 
sign it to oblivion, and never from that hour was the subject allu- | 
ded to, Mr. Washington's, portrait kept its place, and we learned | 
to stomach our indignation, until at last it was fairly forgotten.”’ 

Finding my fair hostess grow brief, in her future replies, I 
hastened to close my visit, and begging to be most respectfully pre- | 
sented to the absent ladies of the mansion, rose to take my leave. H 

‘We shall all be most happy to see you here often, sir,” gra- | 
ciously said my companion, rising; “ being, in truth, no way sorry | 


| 
Tt was Alexander Hamilton | 


'| or disguise. 


to have a genileman so near us—a rare article anywhere, in these 
strange times, I fear, Mr. Gamble, and not to be looked for down 
here—let me advise you to have very few visiters of this place, 
sir, you'll derive little pleasure and less profit from their society, I 
promise you ?” 

“*T have had but one call, madam,” replied J, “and that from a 
very clever, pleasant little gentleman, whom you, doubtless, know— 
one Mr. Fish?” 

“A very litigious, troublesome person that Mr. Fish,” haughtily 
observed Miss Stewart, “and arrogating as much to himself here 
as though he were the delegated representative of his gracious ma- 
jesty. I wish you, Mr. Gamble, to set your face entirely against 
that person. He is desirous to put down Mr. Van Skate, to whose 


is exceedingly troublesome, indeed I may add insolent to our clergy- 
man. Ah, Mr. Gamble, times are sadly changed. I remember 


it an honour for the clergyman to admit him to his society, 


down; have nothing to do with him, nor take any notice of his 
call. I wish you now a good-morning, and shall hope to see you 
often—good-day.” 

I had held quietly on my outward way during the angry maiden’s 
tirade against Mr. Fish, and now, having attended me down to the very 
gate, she made her parting inclination, and I my last and best bow. 

Replacing my hat, I turned my face toward my quiet home, con- 
ning over my past interview, amused by the reminiscences of this 
harmless old loyalist, and puzzled how to account for finding in 
such a small community such a whimsical leaven of cross-grained 
opposition. “ However,” ejaculated I, in conclusion, ‘’tis all of no 
consequence to me, since I only come here ‘¢o blow !’” 

( To be continued.) 








SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Continued from number thirty-seven, page two hundred and ninety-one. 


LOVE IN THE LIBRARY. 


Epitn Linsey was religious. There are many itensifiers ; (a 
new word that I can’t get on without—lI submit it for admission into 
the language ;) there are many intensifiers, I say, to the passion of 
love, such as pride, jealousy, poetry (money, sometimes, Diomio!) 
and idleness ;* but, if the experience of one, who first studied the Art 
of Love in an “ evangelical” country is worth a para, there is nothing 


religion. I speak it not irreverently. ‘The human being that loves 
us throws the value of its existence into the crucible, and it can do 
no more. Love's best alchymy can only turn into affection what is 
in the heart. The vain, the proud, the poetical, the selfish, the weak, 
can and do fling their vanity, pride, poetry, selfishness and weak- 
ness into a first passion—but these are earthly elements, and there 
is an antagonism in their natures that is for ever striving to resolve 
them back to their original earth. But religion is of the soul as 
well as the heart—the mind as well as the affections, and when it 
mingles in love it is the infusion of an immortal essence into an un- 
worthy and else perishable mixture. 

Edith’s religion was equally without cant and without hesitation 
She had arrived at it by elevation of mind, aided by the 
habit of never counting on her tenure of life beyond the setting of 


than an humility of heart. She thought of God because the subject 
was illimitable, and her powerful imagination found in it the scope 
for which it pined. 
terestedness, because she found them easy virtues with a frame worn 


of an invalid from the collision which tries so shrewdly in common 
life the ring of our metal. She prayed because the fulness of her 
heart was loosed by her eloquence when on her knees, and she found 
that an indistinct and mystick unburdening of her bosom, even to 
the Deity, was a hush and a relief. 
quire rhyme and reason of language and tears. 

There are many persons of religious feeling, who, from a fear of 





| ridicule or misconception, conduct themselves as if to express a de- 
| Vout sentiment was a want of taste or good breeding. Edith was 
j not of them. Religion was to her a powerful enthusiasm, applied 
without exception to every pursuit and affection. 
| painter ventures on a daring colour, or a musician on a new string 
) in his instrament. She felt that she aggrandized botany, or history, 
| or friendship, or love, or what you will, by making it a stepping- 
| stone to heaven, and she made as little mystery of it, as she did of 


| 
i 
| 
/ 


a poem, or define a new philosophy. It was surprising what an im- 
pressiveness this threw over her in everything—how elevated she 


| 


| 


| hers as the lark is taken into the sky, and I forgot there was a world 
| beneath me in my intoxication. I thought her an angel unrecognised 

on earth. I believed her as pure from wordliness, and as spotless 
| from sin as 


faintness and exhaustion, and sat at her feet with my face in her 
hands, listening to her wild speculations (often till morning bright- 
ened behind the curtains) with an utter and irresistible abaudon- 


|| ment of my existence to hers, which seems to me now like a recol- 


lection of another life—it were, with this conscious body and mind, 
a self-relinquishment. So impossible! 

Our life was a singular one. Living in the midst of a numerous 
household, with kind and cultivated people about us, we were as 
separated from them as if the ring of Gyges encircled us from their 
sight. Fred wished me joy of giraffe, as he offensively called his 
cousin ; and his sisters, who were quite too pretty to have been left 
out of my story so long, were more indulgent, I thought, to the in- 











* “ La pareyse dans les femmes est le presage de l'amour.” La Bruyere, 


exertions we are indebted for our only regular supply of fish, and | 


the day, when such a person as Mr. Fish would have considered | 


and now, forsooth, he presumes to rate him as to the application of | 
his time, and to judge of the mode in which his parochial duties | 
may best be performed. That Mr. Fish is a meddling, overbearing | 
fellow, sir, and you must join us in our determination to put him | 


within the bend of the rainbow that deepens the tender passion like |) 


the next sun, and with her it was rather an intellectual exaltation || 


She talked of goodness and purity, and disin- | 


down with disease, and she was removed by the sheltered position | 


The heart does not always re- || 


She used it as a | 


breathing and sleep, and talked of subjects which the serious usually || 
| enter upon with a suppressed breath, as she would comment upon | 


, seemed above the best of those about her, and with what a worship- || 
| ping and half-reverent admiration she inspired all whom she did not | 
| utterly neglect or despise. For myself, my soul was drank up in | 


a “cherub with his breast upon his lute,” and I knelt || 
| by her when she prayed, and held her upon my bosom in her fits of | 


digenous beaux of Skeneateles, than those aborginal specimens had 
a right to expect ; but I had no eyes, ears, sense, or civilty for any 
thing but Edith. The library became a forbidden spot to all feet 
but ours, we meet at noon after our late vigils and breakfasted to- 
gether, a light sleigh was set apart for our éte-d-téte drives over the 
rozen lake, and the world seemed to me to revolve on its axle with 
a special reference to Philip Slingsby’s happiness. I wonder whe- 
ther an angel out of heaven would have made me believe that [ 
should ever write the story of those passionate hours with a smile 
anda sneer! I tell thee, Edith ! (for thou wilt read every line that 
I have written and feel it, as far as thou canst feel any thing,) that 
I have read Faust since, and thought thee Mephistopheles! I have 
looked on thee since, with thy cheek rosy dark, thy lip filled with 
the blood of health and curled with thy contempt of the world, and 
thy yet wild ambition to be its master-spirit and idol, and struck my 
breast with instinctive self-questioning if thou hadst given back my 
soul that was thine own! I fear thee, Edith! Thou hast grown 
beautiful that wert so hideous—the wonder-wrought miracle of 
|| health and intellect, filling thy veins, and breathing almost a newer 
shape over form and feature—but it is not thy beauty—no, nor thy 
enthronement in the admiration of thy woman’s world. These are 
little to me for I saw thy loveliness from the first, and I worshipped 
thee more in the admiration of a thought than a hecatomb of these 
wordlings in their lifetime. I fear thy mysterious and unaccountable 
power over the human soul! I can scorn thee here in another land 
|| with an ocean weltering between us, and anatomize the character 
|| that I alone have read truly and too well, for the instruction of the 
| world—(its amusement, too, proud woman—thou wili writhe at 
| that)—but, I confess to a natural and irresistible obedience to the 
'| mastery of thy spirit over mine. I would not willingly again touch 
| the radius of thy sphere. I would come out of Paradise to walk 
|| alone with the devil as soon. 

How little even the most instructed women know the secret of 
this power! ‘They make the mistake of cultivating only their own 
|| minds. They think that by se/f elevation they will climb up to the 
|| intellects of men, and win them by seeming their equals. Shallow 
| philosophers! You never remember that to subdue a human being 
to your will it is more necessary to know Ais mind than your own— 
|| that in conquering a heart, vanity is the first out-post—that while 
|| you are employing your wits in thinking how most effectually to daz- 
|| zle him, you should be sounding his character for its undeveloped 
|| powers to assist him to dazzle you—that love is a reflected light, 
|| and to be pleased with others we must be first pleased with ourselves! 

Edith (it has occurred to me in my speculations since) seemed 
to me always an echo of myself. She expressed my thought as it 
|| sprang into my brain. I thought that in her I had met my double 
|| and counterpart, with the reservation that I was a little the stronger 
spirit, and that in my mind lay the material of the eloquence that 
flowed from her lips—as the almond that splits equally leaves the 
kernel in the deeper cavity of its shell. Whatever the topick, she 
seemed using my thoughts, anticipating my reflections, and, with an 
unobtrusive, but thrilling flattery, referrimg me to myself for the 
truth of what I must know was but a suggestionof my own! Oh! 
Lucrecia Borgia! if Machiavelli had but practised that subtle cun- 
| ning upon thee, thou would have little space in thy delirious heart 
| for the passion that in the history of crime has made thee the mar- 
| vel and the monster ! 

The charm of Edith to most people was that she was no sudli- 
|| mation. Her mind seemed of any or no stature. She was as na- 
| tural and earnest, and as Satisfied to converse on the meanest sub- 
ject, as on the highest. She overpowered nobody. She (apparently) 
eclipsed nobody. Hex passionate and powerful eloquence was only 
lavished on the passionate and powerful. She never misapplied her- 
self—and what a secret of influence and superiority is contained in 
that single phrase! We so hate him who outmeasures us, as we 
| stand side by side before the world! 

I have in my portfolio several numbers of a manuscript gazette 
with which the Flemings amused themselves during the deep snows 
of the winter in which I visited them. It was contributed to by 
| everybody in the house and read at the breakfast-table on the day 
| of its weekly appearance, and quite apropos to these remarks upon 

the universality of Edith’s mind, there is in one of them an essay of 
| hers on what she called minute philosophies. It is curious as show- 
ing how, with all her loftiness of speculation, she descended some- 
times to the examination of the smallest machinery of enjoyment. 
| The principal sources of every-day happiness,” (I am copying 
|| out a part of the essay, dear reader,) “are too obvious to need a 
'| place in a chapter of breakfast-table philosophy. Occupation and 
a clear conscience, the very truant in the fields will tell you, are 
craving necessities. But when these are secured, there are lighter 
| matters, which, to the sensitive and educated at least, are, to hap- 
|| piness, what foliage is to the tree. ‘They are refinements which 
|| add to the beauty of life without diminishing its strength, and, as 
they spring only from a better use of our common gifts, they are 
neither costly nor rare. I have learned secrets under the roof of a 
|| poor man which would add to the luxury of the rich. The bless- 
|| ings of a cheerful fancy and a quick eye come from nature, and the 
| trailing of a vine may develop them as well as the curtaining of a 
| king’s chamber. 

‘Riding and driving are such stimulating pleasures, that to talk 
| of any management in their indulgence seems superfluous. Yet we 
| are, in motion or at rest, equally liable to the caprices of feeliug, 

and perhaps, the gayer the mood, the deeper the shade cast on it by 
untoward circumstances. The time of riding should never be re- 
gular. It then becomes a habit, and habits, though sometimes com- 
fortable, never amount to positive pleasure. 1 would ride when 
nature prompted—when the shower was past, or the air balmy or 
the sky beautiful—whenever, and wherever the significant finger of 
desire pointed. Oh, to leap into the saddle when the west wind 
blows freshly, and gallop off into its very eye, with an undrawn 
i rein, careless how far or whither; or to spring up from a book 
| when the sun breaks through after a storm, and drive away under 
|| the white clouds, through light and shadow, while the trees are wet 
und the earth damp and spicy ; or in the clear, sunny afternoons of 
|| autumn, with a pleasant companion on the seat beside you, and the 
|| glorious splendour of the decaying foliage flushing in the sunshine, 
|| to loiter up the valley dreaming over the thousand airy castles that 
i are stirred by such shifting heauty—these are pleasures indeed, and 
|| suchas he who rides regularly after his dinner knows as little of as 
|| the dray-horse of the exultation of the courser. 
|| There is a great deal in the choice of a companion. If he is 
|| an indifferent acquaintance, or an indiscriminate talker, or has a 
\| coarse eye for beauty, or is insensible to the delicacies of sensation 
‘| oy thought—if he is sensual or stupid or practical constitutionally —= 
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he will never do. He must be a man who can detect a rare colour aa 
a leaf, or appreciate a peculiar » in scenery, or admire a 
outline in a cloud. oo must ay seo on fine senses, and a 
heart, noble at least by nature, and subject still to her direct influ- 
ences. He must be a lover of the beautiful in whatever shape it 
comes, and above all, he must have read and thought like a scholar, 
if not like a poet. He will then ride by your side without crossing 
your humour—if talkative, he will talk well, and if silent, you are 
content, for you know that the same grandeur or beauty which has | 
wrought the silence in your own thoughts, has given a colour to his. 

«There is much in the manner of driving. I like a capricious 
rein—now fast through a hollow, and now loiteringly in the edge of a | 
road or by the bank of a river. There is a singular delight in quick- | 
ening your speed in the animation of a climax, and in coming down | 
gently to a walk with a digression of feeling, or a sudden sadness. | 

‘* An important item in household matters is the management of | 
light. A small room well ~ees is much more imposing than a | 
large one lighted ill. Cross li 








ights are painful to the eye, and they | 
destroy, besides, the cool and picturesque shadows of the furniture | 
and figures. I would have a room always partially darkened. There 

is a repose in the twilight-dimness of a drawing-room which affects 

one with the proper gentleness of the place. The out-of-door hu- 

mour of men is too rude, and the secluded light subdues them fitly | 
as they enter. I like curtains heavy and of the richest material. | 
There is a magnificence in large crimson folds which nothing else | 
equals, and the colour gives everything a beautiful tint as the light | 
streams through them. Plants tastefully arranged are pretty. Flow- | 
ers are always beautiful. I would have my own room like a | 
painter’s—one curtain partly drawn. A double shadow has a ner- | 


vous look. The effect of a proper disposal of light upon the feel- || ~ 


ings, is by most people surprisingly neglected. I have no doubt | 
that, as an habitual thing, it materially affects the character. The | 
disposition for study and thought is certainly dependant on it in no | 
slight degree. What is more contemplative than the twilight of a | 
deep alcove in a library! What more awakens thought than the dim | 
interiour of an old church with its massive and aalewy pillars. 
There may be the most exquisite luxury in furniture. A | 
crowded room has a look of comfort, and suspended lamps throw a 
mellow depth into the features. Descending light is always the 
most becoming. It deepens the eye, and distributes the shadows 
in the face judiciously. Chairs should be of different and curious 











fashions, made to humour every possible weariness. A spice-lamp 
should burn in the corner, and the pictures should be coloured of a | 
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picion that she has not felt and reciprocated your feelings as fully 
as you could expect or desire. It is a matter too little looked to. 
Sensitive and ardent men too often with a blindfold admira- 
ration of mere goodness or loveliness. ‘The ubandon of matrimony 
soon dissipates the gay dream, and they find themselves suddenly 
unsphered—linked indissolubly with affections strangely different 
from their own, and lavishing their only treasure on those who can 
neither appreciate nor return it. The after-life of such men is a 
stifling solitude of feeling. These avenues of enjoyment are their 
maniform sympathies, and when these are shut up or neglected, 
the heart is dark, and they have nothing to do thenceforward, but 
to forget. 

‘“‘ There are many, who, possessed of the capacity for the more 
elevated affections, waste and lose it by a careless and often uncon- 
scious neglect. It is not a plant to grow untended. The breath 
of indifference, or a rude touch, may destroy for ever its delicate 
texture. To drop the figure, there is a daily attention to the slight 
courtesies of life, and an artifice in detecting the passing shadows 
of feeling which alone can preserve, through life, the first freshness 
of passion. The easy surprises of pleasure, an earnest cheerful- 
ness of assent to slight wishes, the habitual respect to opinions, 
the polite abstinence from personal topicks in the company of others, 
the assiduous and unwavering attention to her comfort at home and 
abroad, and, above all, the absolute preservation in private, of those 
proprieties of conversation and manner which are sacred before 
the world, are some of the thousand secrets of that rare happiness 
which age and habit alike fail to impair or diminish.” 

[Conclusion in our nezt.] 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 














[ From Paulding’s “‘ New Pilgrim's Progress.] 


THE FIRST OF MAY IN NEW-YORK. 


Arrer the month of April, oysters become unlawful, and canvass 
backs are out of season. There is then nothing to detain the in- 
quisitive traveller, and there are many things that render his speedy 
departure highly expedient. As Cesar was cautioned by the seer 
to beware the Ides of March, so do we in like manner seriously and 
vehemently caution the stranger to beware of the first of May ; in 





|| other countries and places the season of May poles, rural dances, | 


and rustick loves ; but in New-York, the period in which a great 


pleasant tone, and the subjects should be subdued and dreamy. It | portion of the inhabitants seem to be enjoying a game at puss-in- 


should be a place you would live in for a century without an un- 
comfortable thought. I hate a neat room. <A dozen of the finest 
old authors should lie about, and a new novel and the last new 
prints. I rather like the French fashion of a bonbonniere, though 
that perhaps is an extravagance. 

“There is a management of one’s own familiar intercourse which 
is more neglected, and, at the same time, more important to happi- 


ness than every other. It is particularly a pity that this is not of- | 


tener understood by newly married people. As far as my own ob- 


servation goes, I have rarely failed to detect, far too early, signs | 


of ill-disguised and disappointed weariness. It was not the re-ac- 
tion of excitement—not the return to the quiet ways of home—but 
a new manner, a forgetful indifference—believing itself concealed 


and yet betraying itself continually by unconscious and irrepressible | 
symptoms. I believe it resulted oftenest from the same causes— | 


partly that they saw each other too much, and partly that when the 


Jorm of etiquette was removed, they forget to return its invaluable | 
essence—aa assiduous and minute disinterestedness. It seems non- | 
sense to lovers, but absence is the secret of respect, and therefore | 


of affection. Love is divine, but its flame is too delicate for a per- | 
petual household lamp. It should be burnt only for incense, and, 


even then, trimmed skilfully. It is wonderful how a slight neglect, | 


or a glimpse of a weakness, or a chance defect of knowledge, dims 
its new glory. Lovers, married or single, should have separate 


pursuits. They should meet to respect each other for new and dis- | 


tinct acquisitions. Jt is the weakness of human affections that they 
are founded on pride, and waste with overmuch familiarity. And 
oh the delight of meeting after hours of absence, to sit down by 
the evening lamp, and with a mind unexhausted by the intercourse 
of the day, to yield to the fascinating freedom of conversation, and 


clothe the rising thoughts of affection in fresh and unhackneyed | 


language! How richly the treasures of the mind are coloured— 


not doled out, counter by counter, as the visible machine of thought | 


coins them, but heaped upon the mutual altar in lavish and unhesi- 
tating profusion! And now a bold fancy assumes beauty and power 


—not traced up through all its petty springs, till its dignity is lost by || 


association, but flashing full-grown and suddenly on the sense! The 
gifts of no one mind are equal to the constant draught of a lifetime, 
and, even if they were, there is no one taste which could always 
relish them. It is a humiliating thought that immortal mind must 
be husbanded like material treasure! 

“There is a remark of Godwin’s, which, in rather too strong 
language, contains a valuable truth. ‘A judicious and limited vo- 
luptuousness,’ he says, ‘ is necessary to the cultivation of the mind, 
to the polishing of the manners, to the refining of the sentiment, 
and to the development of the understanding; and a woman de- 
ficient in this respect may be of use in the government of our fa- 
milies, but cannot add to the enjoyment, nor fix the partiality of a 


man of taste!’ Since the days when St. Leon was written, the | 


word by which the author expressed his meaning is grown, per- 


haps, into disrepute, but the remark jis still one of keen and observ- | 


ant discrimination. It refers, (at least, so I take it,) to that sus- | 
|| they were piling Ossa upon Pelion. J asked what the matter was, | 


ceptibility to delicate attentions, that fine sense of the nameless 


and exquisite tenderness of manner and thought, which constitute, | 
in the minds of its possessors, the deepest under-current of life— | 


the felt and treasured, but unseen and inexpressible richness of 


affection. It is rarely found in the characters of men, but it out- | 


weighs, when it is, all grosser qualities—for its possession implies 
a generous nature, purity, fine affections, and a heart open to all 
the sunshine and meaning of the universe. It belongs more to the 
nature of women; but, indispensable as it is to her character, it is, 
oftener than any thing else, wanting. And, without it, what is she? 
What is love to a being of such dull sense that she hears only its 
common and audible language, and sees nothing but what it brings 
to her feet, to be eaten, and worn, and looked upon. What is wo- 
man, if the impassioned language of the eye, or the deepened ful- 
ness of the tone, or the tenderness of a slight attention, are things | 
unnoticed and of no value? One who answers you when you 

speak, smiles when you tell her she is grave, assents barely to the 


| a-corner, or move all. Wo be to the bachelor who happens to so- 


|| journ in a house where this game is going on, for he will find no 
|| rest to the soles of his feet. His chair, an 


|| alone as it were like one howling in the wilderness. People seem to 
|| be actually deranged, as well as their establishments, insomuch that 
|| the prize poet not long since produced the following extempore on 
the first of May : 

“ Sing, heavenly muse! which is the greatest day, 

The first of April or the first of May; 

Or ye who moot nice points in learned schools, 

Tell us which breeds the greatest crop of fools !” 


For a more particular account of this festival, which particularly 


world, we refer our readers to the following letter. There is, how- 
| ever, some reason to surmise that it pov’ in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and was one of the causes which brought the vengeance 
of the gods on these unfortunate cities. 


COLONEL CULPEPER TO MAJOR BRANDE, 


My pear masor—I am sorry to inform you that yesterday morn- 
|| ing at daylight, or a little before, a large portion of the inhabitants 
| of this city ran mad, in a most singular, I might say, original man- 
ner ; for I don’t remember to have seen this particular species des- 
cribed in any work on the subject. This infirmity is peculiar to this 





two previous to the crisis, in a perpetual fidgeting about the house ; 
|| rammaging up everything ; } ser everything out of place, and 
| making a most ostentatious display of crockery and tin ware. In 


to observe that the disease invariably manifests itself in a vehement 
disposition to scrubbing floors, washing windows, and dabbling in 
water in all possible ways. The great and decisive symptom, and 





'| and getting into another as soon as possible. But as I consider 


| this as one of the most curious cases that ever came under my ob- | 
|| servation, J will give you a particular account of every prominent | 


|| symptom accompanying it, with a request that you will communi- 
|| cate the whole to Dr. Brady, for his decision on the matter. 

It being a fine, bright, mild morning, I got up early, to take a 
|| walk on the Battery, the most glorious place for a morning or even- 


|| ing stroll to be found in the known world. It is almost worth coming | 
| here, to inhale the exquisite coolness of the saline air, and watch | 


|| the ever-moving scenery of little white sails, majestick displays of 


bay. Coming down into the entry, I found it cluttered up with a 
specimen of almost everything that goes to the composition of house- 
keeping, and three or four sturdy fellows with hand-barrows, on which 


but all I could get out of them was, “ First of May, sir—please to 
stand out of the way—first of May, sir.” So I passed on into the 
| street, where I ran the gantlet, among looking-glasses, old pictures, 
baskets of crockery, and all other matters and things in general. 
|| The side-walks were infested with processions of this sort, and in 
| the middle of the streets were innumerable carts loaded with a 
|| general jail delivery of all the trampery, good, bad and indifferent, 
|| that the carelessness of servants had broken, or the economy of the 
| housewives preserved. If I stopped to contemplate this inexplica- 
i| ble scene, some male monster was sure to bounce against me out 
of a street door, with a feather-bed, or assault me with the corner 





all the apology I got was “First of May—take care, sir—first of 


his bed, his carpet, and | 
| his joint stool, will be taken from under him, and he will be left | 


distinguishes the city of New-York from all others in the known | 


New-York, May 2, 18—. | 


precise season of the year, and generally manifests itself a day or || 


proof of its not having any affinity to hydrophobia, it is sufficient | 


| one which is always followed by an almost instantaneous remission | 
of the disorder, is scrambling out of one house as fast as you can, | 


snowy canvass that look like fleecy clouds against the hills of Jersey | 
and Staten Island, and all the life of nature, connected with her | 
beautiful repose on the bosom of the still mirror of the expansive | 





expression of your enthusiasm, but has no dream beyond—no sus- | 


| of a looking-glass, or some projection still more belligerant, while 


May.” Sometimes I was beleagured between two hand-barrows, 
coming different ways, and giving each other just enough room to 
squeeze me half todeath. At others, I was run foul of by a basket of 
crockery or cut glass, with a woman under it, to the imminent risk 


|| of demolishing these precious articles so dear to the heart of the 
sex, and got not only sour looks but words, while my bones were 
|| aching with bumps and bruises. 
| Finding there was no peace in Israel, I determined to get home 
|| without farther delay, and ensconce myself snugly, until this fear- 
|| ful irruption of the household gods, and their paraphernalia, had 
passed away. But I forgot that “returning were as tedious as go 
|| on.” There was not an old chair, or a looking-glass, or a picture, 
or any article cursed with sharp angles, that did not appear to have 
an irresistible attraction toward some part of my body, especially 
that portion which oftenest comes in contact with other bodies. In 
attempting to steer clear of a hand-barrow, I encountered a look- 
ing-glass, which the lady owner was following with pious care, and 
|| shattered it into a thousand pieces. ‘The ijady fainted; in my zeal 
| to apologize and assist her, I unfortunately grazed a glass lustre, 
| which caught in my button-hole, and drew 4a it a little French 
woman, who luckily lighted on a feather-bed which an Irishman had 
|| set down to rest himself. “Mon Dieu!” cried the little woman ; 
| **J—-s!" exclaimed the Irishman; the lady of the looking-glass 
i wept ; the little demoiselle laughed ; the Inshman stole a tise of 
| her; and the valiant Colonel Culpeper, sagely surmising that the 
| better part of valour was discretion, made a masterly retreat into 
| the entry of his domicil; where, by the same token, he ran full 
|| against my landlady, who, in a paroxysm of the disorder, was sally- 
ing forth with both hands full, and demolished her spectacles irre- 
| vocably. Finding myself thus environed with perils on all sides, 
|| T retreated to my bedchamber, but here J found the madness raging 
|| with equal violence. A servant maid was pulling up the carpet, 
| and pulling down the curtains, and making the dust fly in all direc- 
|| tions, with a feverish activity that could only have been produced 
| by a degree of excitement altogether unnatural. There was no 
| living here, so 1 retreated to the dining-room, where everything 
| was out of its place, and the dust thicker than in the bed-room ; 
'| mops going in one corner, brooms flourishing in another, sideboards 
|| standing in the middle of the room, and dining-tables flapping their 
|| wings, as if partaking in that irresistible propensity tc motion which 
| seemed to pervade everything animate and inanimate. 

** Pray, sir,” said I to a grave old gentleman, who sat reading a 
newspaper, apparently unmoved amid the general confusion, “ pray, 
sir, can you tell me what all this confusion means!” 

“O it’s only the first of May,” he replied, without taking his eyes 
| off the newspaper. 

“ Alas! he too is mad,” thought I. “ But I'll try it again.” 

** The first of May, what of the first of May !” 

“Tis moving time.” 

* Moving time! what is that!” 

“ The time when everybody moves.” 

“‘ But why does everybody move just at this time!” 

“T can’t tell, except it be because it is first of May. But,” 
| added he, looking up at last with a drol! smile, ** you seem to be a 
| stranger, and sles don’t know that the f st of May is the day, of 
| all others in the year, when the good people of this town have one 
|| and all agreed to play at the game of move all. They are now at it 
|| with all their might. But to-morrow all will be quiet, and we shall 
|| be settled in a different part of the street.” 

|| *O, then, the people are not mad,” said I. 

“ By no means, they are only complying with an old custom.” 

“*Tis an odd one.” 

vt is so, but not more odd than many others in all parts of the 
world.” 

“ Will you be so obliging as to tell me its origin, and the reason 
for it?” 

‘* Why, as to the reason, half the old customs we blindly follow 
] are just as difficult to account for, and apparently as little founded 

in reason as this. Jt would be too much to make people give rea- 
sons for every thing they do. This custom of moving in a body 
| on May-day, is said, however, to heve originated at a very early 
| period in the history of New-York, when there were but two houses 
jin it. The tenants of these taking it into their heads to change 
| their domicil, and having no others to remove to, agreed to start 
fair at one and the same time with bag and baggage, and thus step 

















| into each other’s shoes. They did so, and the arrangement was 
|| found so convenient that it has passed into general practice ever 
|| since.” 

“* And so the good people take it for granted that a custom which 
necessity forced upon them when there were but two houses in the 
city, is calculated for a city with two hundred and fifty thousand. 
A capital pedigree for an old custom.” 

‘+ Tis as good as one-half the old customs the world can boast of,” 
replied the philosopher, and resumed his studies. 

** But,” said I, “‘ how can you possibly read in all this hubbub ?” 

« O,” replied he, “ I’ve moved every May for the last forty years.” 

Inquiring where the house was situated into which the family 
was moving. | made for it with all convenient speed, hoping to find 
|| there a resting-place. But I fell out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
The spirit of moving was here more rampant than at my other 
home, and between moving in and moving out, there was no chance 
|| of escaping a justle or a jog, from some moving moveable, in its 
arrival or departure. Despairing of a resting-place here, I deter- 
termined to drop in upon an old friend, and proceeded to his house. 
But he, too, was moving. From thence I went to a hotel, in hopes 
o” aquiei hour in the reading-room ; but the hotel was moving too. 
I jumped into a hack, bidding the man drive out of town as fast as 
|| possivle. “I’m moving a emily, sir, end can’t serve you,” cried 
he; and, just then, somebody thrust the corner of a looking- lass 
|| into my side, and almost broke one of my ribs. At this enitical 
|| moment, seeing the door of a church invitingly open, I sought re- 
fuge in its peaceful aisles. But, alas, major, everything was in con- 
fusion here ; the floors in a puddle, the ee wet, the prayer-books 
|| piled in heaps, and women — the windows furiously with 
|| basins of water. “ Zounds!” said I, to ene of them, “are you 
|| moving too!” and without waiting for answer, walked into the 
|| church-yard, in hopes I should tind them quiet there. Here I saun- 
tered about reading the records of mortality, and moralizing on the 
|| contrast between the ever-moving scene without and the undis- 
|| turbed repose within. ‘There was but an iron-railing to mark the 
separation between the region of life and that of death. In a few 
minutes my perturbation subsided, the Jittle rubs and vexations I 
| had undergone during the day faded into insignificance before the 
|| solemn meditations on that everlasting remove to which we all are 
|| destined. I went home, dined at my old house, slept in my new 
|| lodgings, on a wet floor, and caught a rheumatism in my left shoulder. 


|| Adien, major. If you ever visit New-York, beware of the first 
‘| of May. Yours, sincerely, RICHARD CULPEPER,” 
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MELANIE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


1. 
I stoop on yonder rocky brow,* 

And marvell’d at the Sybil’s fane, 
When I was not what I am now. 

My life was then untouch’d of pain ; 
And, as the breeze that stirr’d my hair, 

My spirit freshened in the sky, 

And all things that were true and fair 

Lay closely to my loving eye, 

With nothing shadowy between— 
I was a boy of seventeen. 
Yon wondrous temple crests the rock, 

As light, upon its giddy base, 

As stirless with the torrent’s shock, 

As pure in its proportioned grace, 
And seems a thing of air, as then, 
Afloat above this fairy glen; 

But though mine eye will kindle still 
In looking on the shapes of art, 

The link is lost that sent the thrill, 
Like lightning, instant to my heart. 
And thus may break, before we die, 
Th’ electrick chain ’twixt soul and eye! 


Ten years—like yon bright valley, sown 
Alternately with weeds and flowers— 
Had swiftly, if not gayly, flown, 
And still I lov’d the rosy hours ; 
And if there lurk’d within my breast 
Some nerve that had been overstrung 
And quiver'’d in my hours of rest, 
Like bells by their own echo rung, 
I was with Hope a masker yet, 
And well could hide the look of sadness, 
And, if my heart would not forget, 
I knew, at least, the trick of gladness, 
And when another sang the strain, 
I mingled in the old refrain. 


*T were idle to remember now, 

Had I the heart, my thwarted schemes. 
I bear beneath this alter’d brow 

The ashes of a thousand dreams— 
Some wrought of wild Ambition’s fingers, 

Some coloured of Love's pencil well— 
But none of which a shadow lingers, 

And none whose story I could tell. 
Enough, that when I climbed again 

To Tivoli’s romantick steep, 
Life had no joy, and scarce a pain, 

Whose wells I had not tasted deep ; 
And from my lips the thirst had pass’d, 
every fount save one—the sweetest—and the last. 


The last—the last! My friends were dead 
Or false ; my mother in her grave; 
Above my father’s honour’d head 
The sea had lock’d its hiding wave ; 
Ambition had but foil’d my grasp, 
And love had perish’d in my clasp ; 
And still, I say, I did not slack 
My love of life, and hope of pleasure, 
But gather’d my affections back ; 
And, as the miser hugs his treasure 
When plague and ruin bid him flee, 


I closer clung to mine—my lov’d, lost Melanie ! 


The last of the De Brevern race, 
My sister claimed no kinsman’s care ; 
And, looking from each other’s face, 
The eye stole upward unaware— 
For there was naught whereon to lean 
Each other’s heart and heaven between— 
Yet that was world enough for me, 
And, for a brief but blessed while, 
There seemed no care for Melanie 
If she could see her brother smile ; 
But life with her was at the flow, 
And every wave went sparkling higher, 
While mine was ebbing, fast and low, 
From the same shore of vain desire, 
And knew I, with prophetick heart, 


That we were wearing aye insensibly apart. 


Il. 


We came to Italy. I feit 

A yearning for its sunny sky ; 
My very spirit seem’d to melt 

As swept its first warm breezes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 

From life and soul a frozen rime, 
By every breath seem’d softly kiss'd— 

God’s blessing on its radiant clime ! 
Tt was an endless joy to me 

To see my sister’s new delight ; 
From Venice in its golden sea 

To Pestum in its purple light, 
By sweet Val d’Arno’s tinted hills, 

In Vallombrosa’s convent-gloom, 
Mid Terni’s vale of singing rills, 

By deathless lairs in solemn Rome, 
In gay Palermo’s “* Golden Shell,” 
At Arethusa’s hidden well— 

We loiter’d like th’ impassion’d sun 
That slept so lovingly on all, 

And made a home of every one— 
Ruin, and fane, and waterfall— 

And crown’d the dying day with glory 


If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story. 





* The story is told during a walk around the Cascatelles, Tivoli. 
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” We came with Spri 


to Tivoli. 
My sister lov’d its ughing air 
And merry waters ; though, for me, 
My heart was in another key, 

And sometimes I could scarcely bear 
The mirth of their eternal play, 

And, like achild that longs for home 
When weary of its holiday, 

I sighed for melancholy Rome. 
Perhaps—the fancy haunts me still— 
*Twas but a boding sense of ill. 


It was a morn, of such a day 
As might have dawn’d on Eden first, 
Early in the Italian May 
Vine-leaf and flower had newly burst, 
And on the burthen of the air 
The breath of buds came faint and rare ; 
And far in the transparent sky 
The small, earth-keeping birds were seen, 
Soaring deliriously high ; 
And through the clefts of newer green 
Yon waters dash’d their living pearls ; 
And with a gayer smile and bow 
Troop'd on the merry village girls ; 
And from the Contadino’s brow 
The low-slouch’d hat was backward thrown, 
With air that scarcely seem’d his own; 
And Melanie, with lips apart, 
And clasped hands upon my arm, 
Flung open her impassion’d heart, 
And bless‘d life’s mere and breathing charm, 
And sang old songs, and gather’d flowers, 


And passionately bless’d once more life’s thrilling hours. 


In happiness and idleness 
We wandered down yon sunny vale— 
Oh mocking eyes !—a golden tress 
Floats back upon this summer gale ! 
A foot is tripping on the grass! 
A laugh rings merry in mine ear ! 
I see a bounding shadow pass '!— 
O God! my sister once was here! 
Come with me, friend!—We rested yon! 
There grew a flower she pluck'd and wore 
She sat upon this mossy stone !— 
That broken fountain running o'er 
With the same ring, like silver bells. 
She listen’d to its babbling flow, 
And said, “‘ Perhaps the gossip tells 
Some fountain-nymph’s love-story now!” 
And as her laugh rang clear and wild, 
A youth—a painter—passed and smiled. 


He gave the greeting of the morn 
With voice that lingered in mine ear. 
I knew him sad and gentle born 
By those two words so calm and clear. 
His frame was slight, his forehead high 
And swept by threads of raven hair, 
The fire of thought was in his eye, 
And he was pale and marble fair, 
And Grecian chisel never caught 
The soul in those slight features wrought. 
I watch’d his graceful step of pride, 
Till hidden by yon leaning tree, 
And lov’d him ere the echo died ; 
And so, alas! did Melanie ! 


We sat and watch’d the fount awhile 

In silence, but our thoughts were one ; 
And then arose, and with a smile 

Of sympathy, we saunter’d on 
And she by sudden fits was gay, 
And then her laughter died away, 

And in this changefulness of mood, 
ee now those May-day spells, 

7e turn’d where Varro’s villa stood, 

And gazing on the Cascatelles, 

(Whose hurrying waters wild and white 

Seem madden’d as they burst to light,) 
I chanced to turn my eyes away, 

And lo! upon a bank alone, 
The youthful painter, sleeping, lay ! 

His pencils on the grass were thrown, 
And by his side a sketch was flung, 

And near him as I lightly crept, 

To see the picture as he slept, 
Upon his feet he lightly sprung ; 

And gazing with a wild surprise 
Upon the face of Melanie, 

He said—and dropp’d his earnest eyes— 
“Forgive me! but I-dream’d of thee !”" 

His sketch, the while, was in my hand, 
And, for the lines I look’d to trace— 

A torrent by a palace spann’d, 

Half-classick and half fairy-land— 
I only found—my sister's face ! 


Ill. 


Our life was changed. Another love 
In its lone woof began to twine; 
But, ah! the golden thread was wove 
Between my sister’s heart and mine ! 
She who had lived for me before— 
She who had smiled for me alone— 
Would live and smile for me no more ! 
The echo to my heart was gone ! 
It seemed to me the very skies 
Had shone through those averted eyes; 
The air had breath’d of balm—the flower 
Of radiant beauty seemed to be— 
But as she lov'd them, hour by hour, 
And murmur’d of that love tome ! 


Oh, though it be so heavenly high 
The selfishness of earth above, 
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That, of the watchers in the sky, 
He sleeps who guards a brother’s love— 
‘Phough to a sister's present weal 
The deep devotion far transcends 
The utmost that the soul can feel 
For even its own higher ends— 
Though next to God, and more than heaven 
For his own suke, he loves her, even— 
’Tis difficult to see anuotier— 
A passing stranger of a day 
Whe caver hath been friend or brother, 
Pluck with a look her heart away— 
To see the fair unsullied brow, 
Ne’er kiss’d before without a prayer, 
Upon a stranger’s bosom now, 
Who for the boon took little care— 
Who is enrich’d, he knows not why— 
Who suddenly hath found a treasure 
Golconda were too poor to buy, 
And he, perhaps, too cold to measure— 
(Albeit, in her forgetful dream, 
The unconscious idol happier seem, ) 
*Tis difficult at once to crush 
The rebel mourner in the breast, 
To press the heart to earth and hush 
Its bitter jealousy to rest— 
And difficult—the eye gets dim, 
The lip wants power—to smile on him! 


I thank sweet Mary Mother now, 
Who gave me strength those pangs to hide, 
And touch’d mine eyes and lit my brow 
With sunshine that my heart belied. 
I never spoke of wealth or race 
To one who ask’d so much from me— 
I looked but in my sister’s face, 
And mus’d if she would happier be ; 
And hour by hour, and day by day, 
I lov'd the gentle painter more, 
And in the same soft measure wore 
My selfish jealousy away ; 
And I began to watch his mood, 
And feel with her love’s trembling care. 
And bade God bless him as he woo'd 
That loving girl so fond and fair, 
That on my mind would sometimes press 
A fear that she might love him less. 


But Melanie—I little dream’d 
What spells the stirring heart may move— 
Pygmalion’s statue never seem’d 
More changed with life, than she with love. 
The pearl tint of the early dawn 
Flush’d into day-spring’s rosy hue— 
The meek, moss-folded bud of morn 
Flung open to the light and dew— 
The first and half-seen star of even 
Wax’d clear amid the deepening heaven— 
Similitudes perchance may be ; 
But these are changes oftener seen, 
And do nof image half to me 
My sister's change of face and mien. 
*T was written in her very air 
That Love had passed and enter’d there. 
Iv. 
A calm and lovely | spryaea 
Ts Italy, for minds at ease. 
The sadness of its sunny skies 
Weighs not upon the lives of these. 
The ruin’d aisle, the crumbling fane, 
The broken column, vast and prone, 
It may be joy—it may be pain— 
Amid such wrecks to walk alone ! 
The saddest man will sadder be, 
The gentlest lover gentler there, 
As if, whate’er the spirit’s key, 
It strengthened in that solemn air. 


The heart soon grows to mournful things, 
And Italy has not a breeze 
But comes on melancholy wings ; 
And even her majestick trees 
Stand ghost-like in the Cesar’s home, 
As if their conscious roots were set 
In the old graves of giant Rome, 
And drew their sap all kingly yet! 
And every stone your feet beneath 
Is broken from some mighty thought, 
And sculptures in the dust still breathe 
The fire with which their lines were wrought, 
And sunder’d arch, and plunder’d tomb 
Still thunder back the echo, ‘“‘ Rome!” 
Yet gayly o’er Egeria’s fount 
The ivy flings its emerald veil, 
And flowers grow fair on Numa’s mount, 
And light-sprung arches span the dale, 
And soft, from Caracalla’s Baths, 
The herdsman’s song comes down the breeze, 
While climb his goats the giddy paths 
To grass-grown architrave and frieze ; 
And gracefully Albano’s hill 
Curves into the horizon’s line, 
And sweetly sings that classick rill, 
And fairly stands that nameless shrine, 
And here, oh, many a sultry noon 
And starry eve that happy June, 
Came Angelo and Melanie, 
And earth for us was all in tune— 


For while Love talk’d with them, Hope walked apart with me! 


¥. 

I shrink from the embittered close 
Of my own melancholy tale. 

’Tis long since I have waked my woes— 
And nerve and voice together fail ! 
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The throb beats faster at my brow, 

My brain fe¢is warm with starting tears, 
And I shall weep—but heed not thou! 

*T will sooth awhile the ache of years. 
The heart transfix'd—worn out with grief— 
Will turn the arrow for relief. 


The painter was a child of shame ! 
It stirr’'d my pride to know it first, 
For I had question'd but his name, 
And thought, alas! I knew the worst, 
Believing him unknown and poor. 
His blood, indeed, was not obscure ; 
A high-born Conti was his mother, 
But, though he knew one parent's face, 
He never had beheld the other, 
Nor knew his country or his race. 
The Roman hid his daughter’s shame 
Within St. Mona’s convent wall, 
And gave the boy a painter’s name— 
And little else to live withal! 
And, with a noble’s high desires 
For ever mounting in his heart, 
The boy consum'd with hidden fires, 
But wrought in silence at his art ; 
And sometimes at St. Mona’s shrine, 
Worn thin with penance harsh and long, 
He saw his mother’s form divine, 
And loved her for their mutual wrong. 
I said my pride was stirr’d—but no! 
The voice that told its bitter tale 
Was touch’d so mournfully with wo, 
And, as he ceas’d, all deathly pale, 
He loos'd the hand of Melanie, 
And gaz’d so gaspingly on me— 
The demon in my bosom died ! 
“‘ Not thine,” I said, “‘ another’s guilt ; 
I break no hearts for silly pride ; 
So, kiss yon weeper if thou wilt!” 


vi. 


St. Mona’s morning mass was done. 
The shrine-lamps struggled with the day ; 
And rising slowly, one by one, 
Stole the last worshippers away. 
The organist played out the hymn, 
The incense, to St. Mary swung, 
Had mounted to the cherubim, 
Or to the pillars thinly clung ; 
And boyish chorister replaced 
The missal that was read no more, 
And clos’d, with half irreverent haste, 
Confessional and chancel door ; 
And as, through aisle and oriel pane, 
The sun wore round his slanting beam, 
The dying martyr stirr'd again, 
And warriours battled in its gleam ; 
And costly tomb and sculptur’d knight 
Show’d warm and wondrous in the light. 


I have not said that Melanie 
Was radiantly fair— 
This earth again may never see 
A loveliness so rare! 
She oy up St. Mona’s aisle 
hat morning as a bride, 
And, full as was my heart the while, 
I bless’d her in my pride ! 
The fountain may not fail the less 
Whose sands are golden ore, 
And a sister for her loveliness, 
May not be lov’d the more ; 
But as, the fount’s full heart beneath, 
Those golden sparkles shine, 
My sister’s beauty seemed to breathe 
Its brightness over mine ! 


St. Mona has a chapel dim 
Within the altar's fretted pale, 
Where faintly comes the swelling hymn, 
And dies, half lost, the anthem’s wail. 
And here, in twilight meet for prayer, 
A single lamp hangs o’er the shrine, 
And Raphael’s Mary, soft and fair, 
Looks down with sweetness half divine, 
And here St. Mona’s nuns alway 
Through lattic’d bars are seen to pray. 


Avé and sacrament were o’er, 
And Angelo and Melanie 
Still knelt the holy shrine before ; 

But prayer, that morn was not for me ! 
~~ heart was lock’d! The lip a stir, 
he frame might agonize—and yet, 

Oh God ! I could ast ep for her ! 
A seal upon my soul was set-— 
My brow was hot—my brain o 


ww 
And fiends seem’d muttering round, ‘ Your bridal is unblest !” 


With forehead to the lattice laid, 

And thin, white rs straining through, 
A nun the while bad Softy ne on 
Oh, ev’n in prayer that voice I knew! 
Each faltering word—each mournful tone— 

Each pleading cadence, half-suppress’d— 
Such musick had its like alone 

On lips that stole it at her breast ! 
And ere the orison was done 
I lov’d the mother-as the son ! 


And now, the marriage vows to hear, 
The nun unveil’d her brow. 

When sudden to my startled ear, 

There crept a whisper, hoarse like fear, 
“ De Brevern! is it thou !” 

The priest let fall the golden ring, 


The bridegroom stood t, 
While, like some weird onl Gaile thing, 
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The nun was muttering fast ; 
And as, in dread, I nearer drew, 
She thrust her arms the lattice through, 
And held me to her straining view— 
But suddenly begun 
To steal upon her brain a light 
That s r’d soul, and sense, and sight, 
And, with a mouth all ashy white, 
She shriek’d, “ Ji is his son!” 
The bridegroom is thy blood—thy brother ! 
Rodolph de Brevern wrong’d his mother ! 
And, as that doom of love was heard, 
My sister sunk—and died—without a sign or word ! 


7. * * > * * * * * = * 


I shed no tear for her. She died 
With her last sunshine in her eyes. 
Earth held for her no joy beside 
The hope just shatter’d—and she lies 
In a green nook of yonder dell ; 
And near her, in a newer bed, 
Her lover—brother—sleeps as well ! 
Peace to the broken-hearted dead ! 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 








THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





RETURN TO FLORENCE. 
| On! our journey from Rome, I shall not describe it. I cannot. 
, The six days were but one vast portion of light, flowing from the 


| cloudless transparency of noon, the golden radiance of evening, to | 


the silver floods of a broad moon and the breaking of a new morn- 
| ing, only more perfectly and exquisitely lovely than the last. Our 
own minds were as unclouded as the climate. Some enchant- 
| ment had granted us a dispensation from all care, we saw only the 
promises of the future, and remembered only the pleasures of the 
| past; we had trod ground which nature had formed beautiful, and 
' history had rendered interesting, and it seemed to me that I had es- 
| caped by some delicious accident from all that had ever pained—all 
that had ever threatened me ; my eye roved across verdant hills and 
vineyards—along beautiful and consecrated rivers and up the sides 
of tremendous mountains and broken rocks, and among towns hal- 
lowed by immortal heroes and mighty events. My breast swelled 
| with joy and gratitude, and the spirit of some happier creature ap- 
peared kindling in my body. 

My journey I will despatch at once. It lay along the lake Thra- 
simenus, and by the falls of Velino. For the former, vide Hannibal 
in Lempriere and all the previous bookmakers ; and, for the latter, 

| Childe Harold, a serious poem, by Lord Byron. Hannibal was a 
Carthaginian general; Lord Byron, a great English poet ; and the 

| falls—although American noses (the travelled few! !) generally in- 

| timate an indifference for it, are very high and very beautiful, and 

| the scenery brilliant—a mixture of Claude and Salvator Rosa. This 

| contempt for cataracts is true American. You should see some of 
us look down on one of these rivers. 

I cannot paint the expression, but take a thoroughbred English- 

| man, who has seen the world, and show him an American ruin or a 
| battle-ground, and if you watch his nose narrowly, you will detect 
| something like it. That cataract of Niagara has roared in the face 
of many a disputatious foreigner, drowning his arrogant patriotism 
| in its thunders; and I silenced a traveller the other day whose ad- 
miration of Italian scenery was growing impertinent, by asking him 
| roundly if he had ever seen New-York city from the Narrows. 
| There is nothing like taking one’s own part in such matters. On 
| my return /e¢ me hear these gentry praising every thing foreign in 
/our faces and above our heads. How I have sat and listened! ! 
| But the scenery and climate of Italy will bear all their praise. 
| On the sixth day, and through an atmosphere of aerial amber, we 
| leaned eagerly from the carriage to behold once more Florence the 
| fair. Lost in the half mist of the vast level Val d’Arno, the grace- 
fal river, stealing on its course of light, and overlooked by her am- 
| phitheatre of hills, with the frowning Fiesole bold in the front, lay 
‘the birth-place and the burial-place of so much genius and virtue as 
| a city view ; and, in the proper light, this is exquisite beyond every 
| exaggeration of the pen or pencil. The giant Duomo, that ethereal 
|; Campanile, the stern, broad-topped tower of the Vecchio—the ir- 
regular and crowded track of roofs—the heavy dark walls with the 
gates where you can catch a glance at them—the romantick forma- 
tion of the adjacent scenery—the convents and towers which look 
down from the impending steeps, and all illuminated in the yellow 
and melancholy gleam of the fading day, which dies here with al- 
most the tenderness of a human feeling. Then the ringing of a 
bell at such a moment. It is impossible to give you any idea. The 
distant tone floats over the sunshiny vale with a clear and strange 
charm, breaking your revery of a wondrous vision, and touching the 
heavenly picture with the reality of earth. Ascend Mount Olivet 
on a still, bright afternoon, watch the shadow of the Campanile 
thrown across the dome, and hear each stroke of the bell deepen or 
| die away with the stirrings of the air, and fancy what Dante might 
have felt when recalling the scene during his exile. 

Down we go. The voiture, tottering with a corpulent load of bag- 
gage, hoofs clattering, bells ringing, whip cracking, and the tired 
horses, which snuff the air of home, whirling as rapidly toward the 
plain, by sweeping tracks of vine and orchards of olive, and between 
the high, yellow walls which skirt the road. It is Sunday. All 
the inhabitants, rich and poor, are forth under their magnificent sky, 
the treasure of the peasant even more than the prince. Once again 
over the Ponte Santa Trinita. It seems but yesterday since we 
were here before, yet in the interim we have seen Rome. Well! 
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| no time for moralizing. Here is the old Ferroni; we mount the 
| endless height of steps—here is the good Raphaello, and the kind 

Signore Giachi ; and so we are home. As we cast a passing glance from 
| our windows, by the door sweeps the magnificent train of the grand 
duke, with his six carriages, each six horses, and an indefinite num- 
| ber of footmen, postillions and outriders, returning from the Cascine, 
|, and after him come the flying wheels of all his nobility, with, I know 
| not, how many foreign lords and ladies. 





| We spent the holy week in Florence. On the first day I saw the 
| duke and his seven state carriages, with all his guards, household 
|| troops, etc., pass down from the bridge Santa Trinita, and by our 
|| door on his way to attend high mass at the Annunziata—a showy 
and imposing sight. I followed the great man to the cathedral, an 
immense crowd prevented my entrance. ‘The mounted guard were 
|| stationed in a line in front of the church, and soldiers were drawn 
up on all sides of the square. There was a deal of elbowing and 
pressing while his highness remained in-doors. At length the cere- 
| monies were completed—the seven carriages, with their forty-two 
| horses, besides a large ber of attendant equipages, drove up— 
| the drums beat—the trumpets flourished—the guards, with drawn 
| swords, thrust back the plebeian throng—the mettlesome horses cur- 








. || vetted and pranced ; and the duke, dressed in white coat and crimson 


| smallclothes, and with his hat off, came bowing out and entered his 
| carriage. The guards, outriders, couriers, postillions, pages and 
| other retainers took their stations and moved on, the soldiers were 
| formed rapidly into platoons and marched forward, the musick 
burst forth, the glittering procession disappeared, and the thronging 
| and justling multitude slowly dispersed, dazzled with this pomp and 
blaze of royalty. 

Disentangling ourselves from the crowd, we sauntered toward the 
Porta di Pinti, and mounted the steep hill that leads to Fiesole. 
| Nothing can be more soothing and lovely than the views which 

break upon the ascending pedestrian—the town, the hill, the vale, 
| the villas, the meadows, gardens and vineyards, the slopes of fresh 
| green, the flowers putting forth their perfumed blossoms. Every- 
| thing was serene, still, bright and beautiful. There is no pomp like 
the quiet of nature. Many and many a time we stopped to talk of 
home. There are little sentimental moments for which our friends 
do not probably give us credit. T. 8. P. 





| ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER, 


I nap made arrangements for my northern and eastern journey, 
when I received advice that my nephew, Duncan Ogilvie, who had 
finished his studies at Edinburgh, was coming to this country to 
make a tour through the United States. I shall wait his arrival, and 
spend my time in looking about ; and, perhaps, I should not be im- 
| patient, for there is much to see in this city, whose growth has been 
so rapid in my time. When the British troops evacuated the city, in 
November, 1783, there were not more than twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants in it, and now, at least, there are two hundred thousand. 
What were immense pastures and colleets of water, when I first 
knew the city, are now fine streets of handsome houses. There 
is no portion of the globe where people do as they please as in 
New-York. There is more police in some French cities that have 
not ten thousand inhabitants than canbe found in New-York. Among 
the improvements, which I noticed, were the steamboat ferries, 
which pass and repass with astonishing celerity and perfect safety. 
I remember crossing from this city to Hoboken in the fall of 1783, 
in a snow-storm, when we came near being lost, although our boat 
was large, and the buatmen expert. 








ROBERT FULTON. 


I had known the lamented Robert Fulton, when he was strag- 
gling with the “res angusta domi,” and the world were sneering at 
his efforts, yet the flame of genius was burning in his breast, and 
he pitied those who sneered at him. Franklin saw his talents, and 
advised him to seek the old world for their development. His turn 
for painting I shall never forget. He took my portrait in France, 
which is now with my kinsfolks in Edinburgh. The likeness was 
said to be a good one. I thought that he put the powder on my 
wig very naturally, at least. While I was sitting to Fulton—par- 
don,.my friends, the vanity of an old man—lI discovered that his 
invention was superiour to the touches of the pencil. He, at that 
time, talked of the wonderful power of steam. His eloquence, 
when on this subject, was admirable ; his dark eye was full of the 
flashes of genius. On the growth of the United States, the world 
thought him enthusiastick. He entered into the statisticks of half 
a century to come; and, so far, they have been more than realized. 
I was not in the United States when Fulton’s first boat was pro- 
pelled, at the rate of six miles an ‘hour, up the Hudson, but can easily 
conceive what a noble impulse this success gave to his exertions. 
The people of New-York were not unmindful of his merits ; but the 
rewards they gave him, I fear, will not give his children independence. 





JOHN STEVENS. 

I made inquiries for an old friend of Robert Fulton, one whom 
T had often heard him mention, but had neverseen. Fulton thought 
him to possess one of the most philosophical minds. He told me 
John Stevens was half a century beyond the age in which he lived. 
He took hold of steam-navigation with Fulton, and he successfully 
pursued it ever since. I procured a line of introduction to him ; 
and, taking one of his steam ferry-boats, I was landed at Hobo- 
ken in ten or twelve minutes. My note of introduction alluded to 
my acquaintance with his friend, Fulton; and, in a moment, were 
on as familiar terms as if we had commenced our acquaintance in 
' boyhood. With the enthusiasm of youth, he entered into all his 
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experiments and plans for steamboats, rail-roads and locomotive 
engines ; I was not less astonished at the clearness of his explana- 
tions, than delighted at the visions of future success in which he 
indulged ; and, judging from what he had done, I see no reason to 
doubt of his performing all he expects to do. But, if he should 
not live to accomplish his vast designs, I understand that he has 
sons, who have a double portion of their father’s spirit, while the 
patriarch is with them, and on whom his mantle must fall when he 
departs. I took my leave of my venerable friend ; for, after hav- 
ing been once in conversation with him for half an hour, no one || 
could call him other than friend. It is a sweet reflection, and one 
as just as sweet, that gifted minds, in the pursuit of science, are 
always elevated and generous. The laws of science, however | 
deeply studied, have no baleful influence on the heart. 
I have devoted several hours each day to make myself acquainted 
with some of the institutions of the city, and with those men who 
had “ done the state some service.” ‘The first I visited was the 


NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The library was judiciously arranged in a part of the building, 
which had once been the old eleemosyxary house, a long, large edifice, 
well fitted up for an academy of the fine arts, a museum, a phi- 
losophy chamber, and several other institutions. These rooms, I 
understand, were furnished by the corporation, without expense to 
the several institutions they accommodate. This is an excellent 
symptom. The publick should always assist individuals in build- 
ing up such establishments, and this should be done, in the first place, 
by furnishing them with a suitable place for display and convenience. 
This society has rich materials for making up the history of the 
country. I was gratified with the sight of many original letters, 
written by those who were engaged in the war of the revolution. 
From a perusal of some of them my conviction was strengthened, 
that ambition had but little to do in causing the war of 1775. The || 
visions of martial glory might have floated around the heads of some 
subaltern youths, who had never fleshed their swords, but the great- 
est number of the officers of higher grade came to the fight from |} 
moral duty, rather than from military ardour. The papers of Baron 
Steuben, are in this collection. J knew him well. He was zealous 
in the cause of freedom; but he had no idea that a battle could be 
fought or won, unless it was exactly by old Frederick's rules of 
war. He was brave, and possessed a strong mind, playful in con- 
versation, severe in discipline; and this discipline was the only 
thing the American army wanted, for they possessed courage and 
hardihood enough for any exigency. The founders of this insti- |) 
tution had been assiduous in collecting the early newspapers of the 
country. These periodicals contain much historical matter. They 
were not devoted to party in the early days of their existence. There 
are to be found in them fine discussions on the rights of man, how 
far obedience to rulers was a duty, and all the scintillations, which, 
in the end, were concentrated in the struggle for independence. 
The rooms contained several fine portraits of the founders and pa- 
trons of the institution, among them was that of Egbert Benson, 
who seemed to be held in high respect among the literati. While 
in the library I met 

JOHN PINTARD, LL.D. 

A name identified with the progress of letters and science in this 
city. He is hailed as the father of the society. He is a direct des- 
cendant of the Huguenots, who fled to this country at the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, and settled in various parts of the country—in 
the state of New-York, at New-Rochelle ; in Boston ; and at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. These Huguenots were, and their offspring 
have continued to be, among the best of the population of this coun- 
try. They were honest and industrious mechanicks, and they have 
prospered in every land into which they were thrown. The Jays, 
the Buloids, the Dexters, Sigourneys, and many others of distinction, 
have descended from these persecuted puritans, whom the Lord has 
prospered in every age and country. Dr. Pintard looks like a man 
ina green old age, and would last for years to come in the pathway 
of usefulness. 

From this institution, if itis properly cherished, we are to expect the || 
proper encouragement for making up the history of the country ; it || 
will never be done by the patronage of the government. If the 
government were to undertake such a work, politicks, not merit, 
would be the qualifications for the task. This is always the case 
in every government. The well-read historian will remember that 
Shadwell took the laurel from Dryden; and Sir Richard: Blackmore, 
who crowded his lines with ‘* Arms and George and Brunswick,” || 
was to the new monarch the most delightful poet that ever wrote; 
a being who is indebted to the mercy of the most loyal of writers, 
Dr. Johnson, for his existence in the ranks of the bards of England. |! 

I next visited the Academy of the Arts, where I was shown an ex- 
cellent portrait of Sir Benjamin West, from the pencil of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. I knew it to be an excellent likeness, as I was | 
well acquainted with Sir Benjamin. I was politely shown the whole 
riches of the academy by 

COLONEL TRUMBULL, 

Who had still his pencil in his hand. He is a vigorous old man, 
a soldier of the revolution, a painter, who has produced several pic- 
tures of the occurrences dear to the patriots of this country. He 
talked like a statesman, a poet, historian, and a chronolegist. He 
had moved in good society, and had a style of conversation of a 
high character, a sure mark of a gentleman. There were several 
pictures in his department, attached to the academy, that bespoke 
genius and labour. These national pictures were difficult to be cast. 
The originals, in a cabinet form, are still in his possession, and are 
evidences of a correct and vigorous conception, and a careful 
finish. This country is fruitful in painters, and this is singular, as | 
it has been generally supposed that the early examination of fine || 
paintings is necessary to produce a taste for the arts; and where || 
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| logue. 


| Yemassee, 
| ance with the universal principles of human nature. 


could these artists have studied, having in youth only some acci- 
dental glance at a good picture? My friend, who had the kindness 
to conduct me through this building, presented me with an excellent 
eulogy on Chancellor Livingston, by one who drew his character 
with a master-hand. This said chancellor bore a conspicuous part 
in the revolution, and was the patron and friend of Fulton in his 
great experiment in steamboats ; perhaps, without his aid, the labours 
of Fulton would have been in vain. He should be remembered for 
his own deeds, but more particularly as the patron of Fulton. A 


| patron in the United States is a rara avis; the genuises of this 
| country sink or swim by their own feebleness or energies ; they 
| seldom have a kind and powerful arm stretched out to save them, 


but they are succeeding by their own efforts. The success of our 
inventors and pioneers would be an enigma to all other countries ; 
the eagle, however, has no place prepared for his food, no particular 
rock for him to rest upon, but the world is before him, and he gains 


his strength, not in the sunshine, but in the storm. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








[Tue following lines are too beautiful to be delayed any longer. 
We shall be happy to hear from the writer frequently. ] 


TO JULIA. 


That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight: 

I would dwell a thing apart, 
For thy spirit to desery,— 

A brightness on thy heart, 
A shadow on thine eye. 


When the wine-cup circles round, 
I will quaff it with the rest, 
But thy name will never sound 
At the revel or the feast ; 
But with him who shares my heart, 
When the banquet hall is lone, 
One deep cup, ere we part, 
We will pledge thee, lovely one ! 
Thy name Pll murmur then 
With a prayer, if heaven allow, 
To embrace thee once again 
As close as I do now. 





Tue sun is in the west, 
The stars are on the sea,— 
Each kindly hand I’ve pressed, 
And now—farewell to thee ! 
Our cup of parting done, 
Tis the darkest I can sip, 
And I’ve pledged them every one 
With my heart and with my lip ; 
But I came to thee the last, 
That in sadness we might throw 
One look upon the past 
Together——ere I go. 


I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was like the fly 
That on its airy wing 

Sports the livelong summer by ; 
I loved thee with the love 

Of a wild and burning boy, 
Thy being was inwove 

With my grief and with my joy: 
Thou wert to me a star 

In the silence of the night— 
A thing to see from far, 

With a fear and a delight. 


The hour of joy is gone— 

When man and man depart, 
The deep wrung hand alone 

Mey tell the anguish’d heart ; 
No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be 
Like the stillness of the sky 

Ere the storm has swept the sea: 
But when we say farewell 

To her we love the best, 
One bitter tear may swell, 

Nor shame the stoutest breast. 


| Best beloved !—farewell ! 
And though no hope be given, 
Thy name shall be a spell 
‘o turn my thoughts to heaven; 
And thy memory to me 
What the dew is to the rose, 
It shall come as gratefully 
In the hour of my repose ; 
It shall be—what it has been— 
A lamp within a tomb, 
To burn—though all unseen, 
To light—though but a gloom. 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur in thine ear, 
When the breeze is o’er thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark and drear ; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To flatter and to smile, 
When there be none to guide thee, 
And many to beguile ; 
When wither’d is the token, 
And all unlink’d the chain,— 
With a faith unwarp’d — unbroken, 
I may kneel to thee again. 4. B. G. 


I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear; 

I have smiles for men’s acclaim, 
From their censures not a fear : 

Nor would I when thy home 
Looks joyously and bright, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Yemassee. By the author of Guy Rivers. Harper and Brothers. 
Mr. Simms has improved largely and decidedly upon his former 


work, wisely availing himself not only of the criticisms somewhat 


| unsparingly dealt out to him, but also of his own unavoidable per- 


ception of errours therein committed. ‘The Yemassee” is a bet- 
ter story than Guy Rivers ; the plot is more ingeniously constructed, 
many of the incidents are more distinctly and vividly related, and, 
what is more important still, the progress of the tale is much less 
frequently intercepted by needlessly protracted dissertation and dia- 
We think, too, that the characters generally are better con- 
ceived; in Guy Rivers there were at least two monstrosities ; and 
though they were delineated with great power and effect, we con- 
fess that we are better pleased with all the personages of ‘The 
”” whose qualities and actions are in more strict accord- 
There is yet 
another reason why we prefer the latter work ; its materials are to 
a considerable extent historical, and they are managed with great 
skill; and the historical romance, when executed with talent and 
judgment, is to our mind the first class of fictitious writing. ‘The 


| Yemassee,” we think, comes very near to be a first-rate novel ; the 
| only objection of any weight we have to urge against it, is that too 


many instances occur in which the personages for whom we are in- 
terested, are rescued from impending destruction at that critical 
moment when the delay of another would be fatal; and this is far 
more than overbalanced by vigour of description, great imaginative 
power, abundance and variety of well-managed incident, and much 
originality and discrimination of character. We understand that 
the sale is rapid, and it would be surprising were it otherwise. 





and Rare Fragments. 
wan. 


The Phenix: a Collection of Old 
W. Go 


Multitudes have never heard of Sanchoniathon, the earliest of |, 
In this collec- |) 


profane historians, but in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
tion they may peruse all that remains of the earth’s oldest profane 
chronicler. The essence of the wisdom of antiquity, and all that 


| the uninspired writers knew or conjectured of the world they in- 


habited, their earliest geographical notions, and their apothegms and 


morality, are here presented in one book, and in a very clear and | 


handsome type. There is compressed into this one volume what 
many of the most perfect libraries of Europe do not contain, and 
we hope Mr. Gowan will meet the success his undertaking deserves. 


New-York : 


Sands’s Works. Messrs. Harper. 

We are happy to announce that the Messrs. Harper, will, in the 
| course of a week or two, publish a second edition of the works of 
| our lamented townsman, in prose and verse, in two volumes, octavo. 
| The first edition, published about eighteen months ago, was con- 
| fined in its circnlation to the numerous subscribers and the personal 
| friends of the author in this city and state. The present re-publi- 
| cation, we trust, will find its way to a still wider circle of gratified 
readers. We feel confident that we speak without bias from any 
| personal partiality—much as we loved and valued the author—when 
| we say that in no equal number of pages of our contemporary liter- 
ature, either domestick or foreign, can be found a greater amount of va- 
| riousand original talent, rare learning and curious information, a more 
|| delightful combination of native and unborrowed invention, solemn 
|| and grand poetical thought, broad humour and sportive pleasantry. 








Memoirs of Celebrated Women of all Countries, by Madame Junot, in two 
| volumes. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

| We have always thought and declared that more heroick actions 
| have been performed by women than by the lords of the creation, 
| and we all acknowledge that the example of woman is awfully im- 
| portant, from her influence over the earlier years of her offspring. 
| The record of female heroism and excellence is therefore at all 
| times invaluable, and every fact and narration that conduces to ex- 
| alt the character of woman and increase her usefulness, is a bene- 
faction to human nature. In this view we hail the appearance of 
the duchess of Abrantes’ new work, and cordially recommend it to 
the reading publick, and more particularly to those who have wives 
| and daughters, who may find situations therein described parallel to 
those in which the contingencies of life may place them, and may 
draw an example and encouragement from the conduct of the best, 
| most amiable and exemplary of their sex. 





Synoptical French Grammar, by Professor H. Mouls. De Behr. 

| Something new in elementary education is daily oceurring, and 
' we have not ceased admiring the manner in which the rudiments 
of one branch of instruction are simplified, ere another claimant 
appears with equal if not superiour pretensions. This is certainly 
the age of learning made easy, and every science has its royal road, 
by which its principles can be learned almost by intuition and with- 
| out the volition of thought. Such is a comprehensive and well ar- 
ranged folio page just published by Mr. De Behr, entitled a “ Sy- 
noptical French Grammar,” giving at one glance a new, short, and 
| easy method of learning the verbs, (in which the great difficulty of 
| French consists,) by Professor H. Mouls. Our only apprehension 
is that these extreme facilities and brief and conci$e methods may 
end in only a superficial acquaintance with the objects of their re- 
spective studies, and that strength and solidity of attainments are 
sacrificed to an ostentatious, showy, and baseless proficency. 





Philosophy, adapted,to the comprehension of young people. Part I. Me- 
chanicks. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and fae Leng 


If wisdom does not now speak out of the mouths of babes, it is not 
| from the want of suitable elementary instruction. In this work we 
| have the very marrow of all the treatises on mechanicks and natu- 
| ral science which are worthy of notice, presenting instruction to 
| the young, and an agreeable recreation for the adult. It abounds 
| with explanatory wood-cuts and diagrams, and is an able summary 
| of the leading principles of the sciences, and their most important 
| practical applications. 


| The Book of Science: a familiar introduction to the principles of Natural 





| A Manual of Health, and the means of preserving it. By the late Dr. W. 
Turnbull. To which is added a defence of Vegetable Diet, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. New-York: George H. Evans. 

If the sale of this work is commensurate to its importance, the 
| publisher ought to make his fortune. Shelley’s treatise on vegeta- 
| ble diet is ingeniously conceived, and simply and beautifully writ- 
| ten; and, what is rare in a performance by Shelley, contains no- 
| thing to shock the christian believers. We recommend the work 
| to those who are particular in diet, as the means of preserving 
health and strength through the blessing of God. 





Stories about General Warren, By a lady of Boston. Loring, Boston. 

The author's object has been “to place the leading causes of 
the revolution in so strong and clear a light, and in such simple lan- 
| guage, that every child may comprehend them as soon as he can 
| read.” A most meritorious object, and admirably performed, not 
| only in reference to its immediate aim, but also in the conveyance 
| of information about General Warren which was new to us, and 
| 


will be so, no doubt, to a majority of the publick. 





| Narrative of the recent voyage of Captain Ross to the Arctick regions, and 
a notice of Captain Back’s expedition. New-York: Wiley and Long. 


An abridgment and compilation from the London edition of the 
adventurous expeditions of Captains Ross and Back, for the satis- 
| faction of such readers as would be unwilling to wade through the 
| voluminous original. This summary is well arranged, and is en- 
| riched with sketches of the voyages and expeditions to the Arctick 
| seas and regions, from the earliest period to the last attempts. 





| Missionary Remains, or Sketches of the Lives of Evart, Cornelius, and Wis- 
ner. "by Samuel H. Coz, D.D. New-York: Taylor and Gould. 


In the lapse of ages, and amid the revolutions of empires, the 
memory of the just and good is fresh and fragrant. A beautiful and 
pious offering to the departed worth of these good men, acceptable 
to the general reader for its elegance, to the christian for its piety, 
| and to both for the devout and beautiful feeling which it inspires. 





| Map of the city of New-York.— Map of New-York and its vicinity, as they 
’ = in 1835, Drawn by pm and published by Disturnell. 
Clear and correct, portable and convenient, well executed and cheap. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 








THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF YOUNG ARTISTS. 


[We give entire the following letter from a distinguished artist to 
ene of the editors of this Journal. We concur in the greater por- 


tion of his opinions; and the views and observations of an artist | 


upon things appertaining to his art are more valuable, and more 
likely to be well founded, than the crude opinions of those unac- 
quainted with the toils and difficulties by which the ascent to the 
temple of fame is in this country obstructed. ] 

West Point, April, 1835. 


MY DEAR FRIEND—I wish to say a few words to — on a subject at | 
ali times delicate, and particularly so for me to touch upon ; and there- | 


fore I introduce my letter with a ho; 
servations to any unkind motive. I allude to the encouragement of the 
fine arts in this country; and by encour I do not mean the mere 
purchasing a picture, though that is certainly a most essential service | 
to an artist ; one of the best ways of evincing the opinion entertained 
of his merits ; and to those who can afford it, a most sincere method of | 
indicating a love for the culture and prosperity of the pictorial art. But | 
still it cannot possess such an influence to excite noble and energetick 
efforts in the production of something worthy of the pencil, like the ap- | 
probation of the wise and good, and the cheering encouragement of the | 
discerning and friendly critick. In this respect, also, there is some fault | 
to be found. Many individuals (and I readily admit that they are fond | 
of the arts, and are not wanting in judgment to discern the existence of 
the necessary qualifications that are requisite to form a painter) think 
that they have done sufficient when they have taken and publickly pro- | 
nounced an interest in a young artist, and assisted him in distinguish- | 
ing his colours, in mixing and dividing black and white into a thousand | 
varieties of tint, and from these earthy particles to forma picture. They | 
imagine they have done all that nascent genius requires from its foster- | 
ers, and launch their frail bark upon the waters of life without a friendly | 
hand to trim its sails or take the slightest interest in its onward career. | 
They then seek (no doubt with the kindest intentions) some other youth- | 
ful object for their hot-house culture, and when in full blossom turn him 
also out to wither and die under the cold and nipping chills of indiffer- | 
ence and neglect. | 
It may be that this fickleness is characteristick of us as a ple ; | 
and that, like the citizen of Athens, who grew tired of always hearing | 
Aristides called the just, we are beginning to look for some other name 
than that of Washington on which to bestow our homage and applause. 
All artists, with the commonest degree of talent, can reach a certain | 
point in art unaided and unassisted; it is to surmount the steps be- 
yond this first progress that their utmost efforts must be tasked : 
every foot of the road demands the cheering stimulant of a successful | 
and happy prospect ; and if their spirits droop, as perchance they may, | 
at the long road before them, it is then they Took a the approbation of | 
the wise and good, and the cheering words of those whose fat is poten- | 
tial in taste, to urge them on and rouse their flagging spirits to another | 
and a higher flight. But such considerations do not appear to have en- | 
tered into the thoughts of many of those whose kind has induced | 
them to assist every young aspirant, in condvcting them, as it were, | 
over a difficult and dreary waste, but which in reality to the enthusias- 
tick is strewed with many flowers; and then, when the limits of this 
first movement are approached, dismiss each in his turn with frigid in- 
difference. How much better fruit would they reap by carefully se- | 
lecting a few for their nourishment and protection, instead of weaken- 
ing their support by frittering it away upon a throng, suffering weeds and 
thorns to grow up with the good and wholesome fruit, and deriving but 
an inefficient harvest from their labour and kind intentions. | 
I have been in this situation—I was kindly taken by the hand by wor- 
thy and sincere friends, whom I can never think of but with gratitude ; | 
but who, when they had enabled me to perceive what a distance there 
was between excellence in art and my attempts to realize it, bade me 
farewell! Still I have been very fortunate; and when these passed | 
away, I hope I shall not be considered vain when I say that I secured 
others, among whose names I am proud to mention that of Mr. Ver- 
planck, who has been to me the kindest of the kind ; for his approbation | 
alone would have induced me to strain every nerve, and will, I hope, 
enable me to exert myself in the accomplishment of something worthy 
of his approval. 





REMARKS ON THE ABOVE LETTER. 


congequently to the painter, as our own; and therefore there is | 
none where the sister arts should find a more appropriate and con- 
genial habitation, illustrating all around by their effulgence, and liv- | 
ing and breathing in the light of their own creation. 
The fostering countenance of the wealthy, and the generous en- 
couragement of the judicious and discerning, are the sacred tribute 
which modest merit has a right to claim—for it can only emerge 
from its obscurity by such means directed to such ends. Those 
whom fortune has blessed with riches, illustrate their possessions 


by the liberal encouragement of talent; for boundless wealth use- || 
fully employed, may almost ensure immortality to mediocrity of in- | 


tellect. Mecenas lives in the grateful and graceful adulation of 
his proteges ; and popes and princes are remembered but as the | 
friends, companions and patrons of poets and painters. 

Our correspondent (whose acknowledged talents and deserved 
eminence secure him from the imputation of disappointed or jealous 


feelings,) is not the only individual who has reason to comment. | u 
upon that cold indifference and apathy which too often succeeds | state of the monument erected to the memory of General Hamil- | -o:mon as pianofortes. 


that you will not attribute my ob- | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





absence of any canse of complaint—without any offence taken or 
meant, will withdraw his support, and bestow it upon a new com- . Y. 
petitor, because he is new. So it iv in every thing else ; novelty ie | "Y<Aad prmered enti of ale communication received daring the post 
sought for because it is new—not because it has superiour claims to Coveependants will please indulge us with their eaten until next om 
the former object of our preference, but because we fancy such may || when they shall be attended to without fail. Articles on the drama, new 
possibly exist; or because—we really cannot find reasons for an musick, ect. are also necessarily delayed. 

abandonment and preference equally causeless and unfounded, and 
for which the fickle weathercocks themselves cannot account. 

Let us fling aside this infirmity of purpose, this instability of tem- 
perament, and banish these features from our idiosyncrasy. When 
we have no reason to complain let us cling with tenacity to our ap- 
proved connections both in literature and in the arts connected there- 
with—the sweeteners of life, and in whose relaxations we seek a 
forgetfulness of its toils and cares. Old attachments should not be 
sacrificed to new attractions ; let us continue in our allegiance to 
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SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1835. 


The water question.—For many successive years we have con- 
| tributed our humble but unceasing efforts, to impress upon our fel- 


a 7 = 
the former, while we pay the fitting tribute to the claims of the lat- || low-citizens a conviction of the utility of an abundant supply of 





| best and most interesting that ever has been produced in New-York. | results. 





There is no country in the world whose local scenery and na- | left who are contributors to the present collection. 


tional recollections are so full of all that is inspiring to the poet, and || 


| their works,) we will now mention, as contributors, Morse, Dun- | pity. 
| lap, Weir, Twibill, Cummings, Cole, Ingham, Page, Mount, Oddie, ' 
| Oakley, Hill, Frothingham, Mason, Hamilton, Watson, Thompson, || ea among the labouring classes of our own great family, we main- 


| forwarded, incalculably, the progress of those arts which distinguish 
| the civilized man from the savage or barbarian. 


i] 


ter, provided they are substantial, and their objects really meritorious. | good water. Every returning season has served but to increase 
These reflections have been suggested by, and naturally grow out | its necessity. The mischiefs arising from this defect in our police 
of, the foregoing letter, and it is in the interests of literature and the | regulations, have swelled to such a serious magnitude, that farther 
arts that we write, as is our duty and our province. For our share || delay would not only have been the means of multiplying those mis- 
of the publick support and attachment, we have every reason to be i chiefs to a dangerous extent, but would have fixed a stigma upon 
satisfied and grateful, and we think we best evince our satisfaction | the city itself. It has been a standing theme of reproach, and one 
and gratitude by peinting out to our friends and the publick an errour | fruitful of jests and sarcasms from strangers from every clime and 
in their way of thinking and acting toward others. country. After long and deep investigation, the subject has been 
pre ei ate | brought before the citizens at large, accompanied with arguments 

- | 80 conclusive and lucid, that, with few exceptions, the whole popu- 

EXHIBITION OF THE Ss mean Serta | lation seem to have been moved respecting it by one general S 
Our intention was to have noticed all the studios of the nume- || pulse. An overwhelming majority have arrayed themselves in 
rous artists of New-York, with the works in preparation for the | favour of a measure long since felt as one of supreme importance. 
tenth annual exhibition at Clinton-hall; but the time has arrived | By means of the persevering labours of the Common Council, with 
for opening the gallery to the publick, and we have not gone through | the aid of gentlemen well qualified for the task, they have poured 
a third of the number who now are entitled to the character of dis- || upon this subject such a flood of light, that it is difficult to find an 
tinguished professors of the fine arts. We have visited many of || individual who is not thoroughly impressed with its policy. Indeed 
the studios of artists, and have seen, with pleasure, their works | we think it is beyond the reach of the most gifted intellect to esti- 
preparing for the tenth exhibition. It was our intention to have | mate the vast consequences which hang upon it. ‘That thousands 
anticipated the publick appearance of Charies Cromwell Ingham’s || have been and still are, the victims of expensive and intemperate 
lady, in the flowered brocade, which oatdoes his former outdoings— | habits, arising from the necessity of mingling spirituous liquors with 
to have expressed our admiration of Samuel Finley Breeze Morse’s | the nauseating and half putrid water drawn from our common wells, 
beautiful picture of a lady and family, rich, transparent and elegant || is a most melancholy fact. No onecan doubt that such a habit, and 
—to have paid a just tribute to the lady and child by William it is one for which it is difficult to find relief, is at once the parent 
Page, a composition which must rank him with our leading painters || of many distressing diseases and of premature decay. Every 
—and so of many others; but we must defer our notices for the | stranger visiting our city has to undergo a seasoning. Many leave 
present. To the “National Academy of Design” our country is | jt abruptly after experiencing the first symptoms producéd by this 
indebted for painters and engravers that rival any in the world; to | deleterious beverage. Where is the person whose feelings do not 
that institution they are indebted for the opportunities of study | revolt at the idea of inhaling the impure atmosphere of a prison, or 
which have raised them to this proud eminence; they are now re- |) a Joathsome dungeon! And is water, which mingles so copiously 
paying the debt, by enhancing the reputation of the institution, and | with our blood, and which has become so bad as to be utterly re- 








'| by the attractions of their works at the annual exhibitions; thus || pulsive to the taste, an object to be less avoided or dreaded! We 


increasing, yearly, the only source of that fund which supports the | have often marvelled at that perversion of taste which seeks for the 
schools of art, and the generous emulation of our artists. | utmost refinement and purity in liquors, at the same time passing 
We shall, in our future numbers, give a faithful opinion of the | over with entire indifference the use of water, which cannot be taken 
pictures in the present exhibition, from the first number of the cata- |! into the system without the certainty of begetting pernicious conse- 
logue to the last. We know, from the almost incredible progress | quences. Thecitizens may now, we trust, felicitate themselves on the 
which the arts have made in the United States generally, and 10 |) bright prospect of unlimited supplies of water of the purest quality. 
our city in particular, that the present display at Clinton-hall is the || The project they have so freely sanctioned, is fraught with mighty 
ie Protection from pestilence, preservation from destructive 

Three of our finest young artists, Flagg, Agate and Phillip, have | anq ruinous conflagrations, cleanliness of houses, yards and streets, 
gone to complete their studies in Europe; but they have left us | and more than all, an exemption from numerous ailments and dis- 
some specimens from their pencils ; and we have a host of names || eases, engendered by water of a bad quality, added to the high re- 
Beside those | putation it will insure to the city—these, with many other name- 
noticed under the head of “ Studios of Artists” in previous num- || jess considerations, all unite to recommend the scheme to the zealous 
bers of the Mirror, (and many that will be omitted until we review | co-operation and generous feelings of every member of the commu- 
The expenses are estimated at about five millions of dollars. 
Taking into view, however, that the whole money is to be expend- 


|| Dodge, Shumway ; and many others of this and the neighbouring |! tain it will be no expense at all, since every dollar will remain at 
| cities, among whom are Joscelyn, Sully, Neagle, Orde, Otis and . 


home. 
whenever the noble work shall be accomplished, the property on 


‘ And we freely and frankly avow our entire convictionathat 
agg. Wecould mention names yet scarcely known to the publick, 


‘bat which will soon be stamped with the impress of fame of the purest || the island will be worth more than ten millions beyond what it 
| and most precious kind. We announce the annual exhibition of 


. would have been had it been foolishly frustrated. 
the “ National Academy,” for 1835, as one that will call for the a 

strongest testimonies of publick approbation, and for a generous 
support to an institution that does honour to our country, and has 


Silver forks.—A very few years ago, these indispensable requi- 
sites for a well-ordered table were seldom visible; but Basil Hall 
came among us and wrote a book, complaining of the delinquency, 
which made a stir among us innocents of the new world, when, 
- presto! a change followed as memorable as praise-worthy ; two- 
STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. pronged steel forks disappeared in a twinkling, and vast quantities 

, : , ; | of antique family plate assumed the form whose deficiency was sc 
Much has been written, and more said, concerning the ruinous | feelingly deplored by the unhappy captain. They are now as 
The appointments of the table are about 








the warm and cordial burst of welcome by which the efforts of | ton, and a great deal of censure has, in quence, been heap | as much indebted to Basil Hall (we like to give Beelzebub his cue) 


youthful genius have been hailed; nor is it in painting alone that 


upon his countrymen, as if they had forgotten his many virtues, or | 4. the decencies of the theatre are to Mrs. Trollope, and candour 


By the by, what 





the influence of this freezing neglect is experienced. Novelty is | were insensible to the respect which his services demanded. Whe- 
the idol to which all is sacrificed; to a new name and a new repu- | ther this blame was merited or not, the merchants of New-York 
tation are immolated former attachments, not from any fault or | have nobly redeemed themselves from the reproach of indifference 
demerit that can be urged against the objects of our repudiated pre- | to departed worth; and the statue of Hamilton, now erected in the 
ference, but from that instability and fickleness which are insepa- | Exchange, is honourable to the memory of the dead, tothe citizens 
rable from new institutions and a young nation—where the elegant | who conceived the design and the artist who executed it. We are 
arts, which cluster round the polished and Corinthian capitals of so- | glad to perceive, that the absurd custom of investing modern statues 
ciety, are not yet properly established—where the emanations of | in Roman drapery has been abandoned, and the manly formand grace- 
national literature cannot yet walk alone, but require the solid and | ful attitude of Hamilton is beautifully exhibited in the costume of his 
durable buttresses of publick favour to consolidate and strengthen | time. Dignity and ease are inseparable, and are here well combined ; 
their yet insecure and tottering fabrick. | the serenity of the noble brow, the quiet complacency which seems 

The busy turmoil of political strife—the fierce contests of oppo- | to sit upon the mouth, and, above all, the position of the hands, and 
site and conflicting principles, growing out of different interpreta- | more particularly the left, which is generally so difficult to manage 
tions of our constitutional code, have engendered an excitement || with grace, will give to posterity an excellent idea of the elegance and 
and restlessness of feeling, which must be fed by stimulants, and | heroick dignity of mind and figure which were so conspicuous in 
Which looks around with avidity for any or every thing by which the | the friend of Washington. The statue is of Parian marble; it is 
fevered appetite can be pampered. An individual will subscribe for | placed upona pedestal of gray granite, massy and solid, but not heavy; 
a few months to a popular and ably-conducted journal, and in the ! and is a favourable specimen of Mr. Hughes's talents as a sculptor. 





compels us to admit that the debt is prodigious. 
we have just written reminds us that Mr. Cozzens opened the 
West Point House yesterday, and that the Rockaway Pavilion will 
be ready for the reception of visitors on the twentieth instant. 
Now, we dare say, the astonished reader will be curious to know 
what all this has to do with silver forks—why, bless his simple 
heart! everything. We never think of these two places without 
|| a vision of silver forks. They are (as faras we know to the con- 
trary) the only hotels in the country where they obtain, and where 
a dinner may be eaten with comfort. We are stanch friends to 
| Cozzens, and the Amphitryons of the Pavilion, on this account ; 
| and we would recommend all hosts who may heppen to see this 
article to bestir themselves in the matter of silver forks, if they ex- 
pect the value of half a commendatory line in the Mirror. 








Funereal march.—We recommend the march on our last page to 
the attention of military bands, as extremely well calculated for 
solemn publick precessions. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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FROM THE OPERA OF LA GAZZA LADRA—COMPOSED BY, ROSSINI. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Wonpers or Tag pivurNats.—We have more than once noticed | 
the gullibility of our daily contemporaries. ‘The following is a fresh | 
specimen, “ neat as imported,” and shows the ingenuity of the | 
‘*penny-a-liners” in a new light; and yet, will it be believed, that | 
the editor of the paper in which this appeared, apologizes for the | 
exclusion of many “ valuable contributions,” to make room for the | 
press of “ extraordinary matter !’— TracicaL Incipent.—It is | 
stated in a letter just received from Turin, (by whom or from whom | 
does not appear,) that a young gentleman of Clave Sana, (a small 
village in the province of Mondovi, in Piedmont,) married a young 
lady of the neighbouring village of Castellino, (this fellow laid his 
venue well,) whom he conducted home in company of numerous 
relations and friends. According to the custom of the country, 
after a sumptuous dinner, a ball took place, which lasted till mid- | 
night, when the bride, being fatigued from the journey and the 
dance, retired to rest. ‘The bridegroom remained some time longer 
with his merry guests, after which he took his departure also. On 
entering his room, he was struck with horrour at finding his bride 
as pale as death, struggling, with both her hands, to pull out a viper 
from her mouth! Her efforts being unsuccessful, the unhappy 
bride died suffocated! This horrible sight shocked the feelings of 
the poor bridegroom so much, that, far from being able to give his 
bride any assistance, he fell senseless on the floor, and was seized 
by a fever, from which there is no hope of his recovery! The au- 
thorities of the place immediately instituted the most severe inves- 
tigations into this revolting case, and discovered that two foolish 
young men, who formed part of the company, having found the viper | 
in a state of torpidity that morning, threw it into the bed by way | 
of joke, and the viper, it is supposed, revived by the warmth, had 
crept into the mouth of the young lady while asleep! The two 
young men are now in prison, (what prison’) and proceedings are 
carried on against them with a view to trial!” This beats Dr. 
Mott's snake story, published sometime since in the American 
papers, all hollow ! 
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OriciNn OF THE worD Quiz.—Very few words ever took such a | 
run, or were saddled with so many meanings, as this monosyllable ; 
and, however strange the word, ‘tis still more strange that not one | 
of our lexicographers, from Bailey to Johnson, ever attempted an 
explanation, or gave a derivation of it. The reason is very obvi- | 
ous: it is because it has no meaning, nor is it derived from any | 
language in the world ever known, from the Babylonish confusion | 
to this day. When Richard Daly was patentee of the Irish thea- | 
tres he spent the evening of a Saturday in company with many of 
the wits and men of fashion of the day: betting was introduced, 
when the manager staked a large sum that he would hear spoken, | 
all through the principal streets of Dublin, by a certain hour next 
day, Sunday, a word having no meaning, and being derived from no 
known language—wagers were laid, and stakes deposited. Daly | 
repaired to the theatre, and despatched all the servants and super- | 
numeraries with the word “ quiz,” which they chalked on every | 
door and every shopwindow in town. Shops being shut all next | 
day, everybody going to and coming from their different places of | 
worship saw the word, and everybody repeated it, so that “quiz” | 
was heard all through Dublin; the circumstance of so strange a 
word being on every door and window caused much surprise, and | 
ever since, should a strange story be attempted to be passed cur- 

| 
| 


rent, it draws forth the expression—you are quizzing me. 





Epiroriat notickr.—An Irish brother down South says his ex- 
change list is too large, and wishes it therefore understood that “this 
is to notify all those ¢hut don’t receive the paper that their exchange | 
is stopped.” 











said to be the handsomest woman in England. 


Bouquets AND PoRTE-BOUQUETS.—Every season brings with it 
some novelty of fashion, usually imported from that fatherland of 
fancy and frivolity, the French metropolis. This year, it seems, 
the whim of carrying in the hand, at evening parties, a bouquet of 
exotics fancifully arranged, has given rise to the invention of an 
ornament called a porte-bouquet ; consisting of a small stick of 
carved ivory, sandal-wood, or jewellery, hollow at one end, with 
folding leaves to receive the stalks of a nosegay, and of all varie- 
ties of price and value, from ten shillings to twice as many guineas. 
Without one of these bouquet-holders, (in addition to her old fash- 
ioned fan of painted vellum) no fashionable belle will appear in a 
Parisian ball-room ; and to such a pitch has the mania for elegant 
bouquets of natural flowers arisen in Paris, that the trade of bou- 
quetiére, almost as lucrative as that of milliner, has been adopted by 
the wives of several coeffeurs. It has even been introduced into 
London ; and Madame Nardin, we hear, is already “ practising” 








the art with great success, arranging not only bouquets a la main, 
but guirlandes a la Juive, after Nattier’s patterns, of natural exot- 
ics. The flowers, both artificial and natural, likely to be most in | 
vogue this season, are the Mimosa spirans, the single white Ca- | 
mellia, the Cactus, pink or crimson, and a new Mexican bell flower, 
introduced into France by the Princesse de Chimay. Screen-fans, 
exquisitely painted, carved or embossed, are also much in fashion ; 
and one of these beautiful eventail-écrans was lately passed through 
the custom house for Howell and James, which excited much 
attention, being the first introduced. 





Rovat Love-LeTrrer.—Napoleon was very fond of Josephine, 
and his letters to her were written in a spirit of perfect romance. 
In one of them he says, “I am very uneasy to know how you are. 
I have been in the village of Virgil on the shores of this lake—dy a 
silvery moonshine, and not a moment without thinking of Josephine.” 
In another of those curious amatory effusions, he writes as follows : | 
“A thousand kisses, as burning as my heart, as pure as you, I 
sent by the courier ; he told me that he had seen you, and that you 
had no commands forme. Oh fie—naughty, ugly, cruel, tyrannical, 
pretty little monster! you laugh at my folly. Ah, you know that 
if I could put you in my heart, you should remain there in prison!” 


AN HEIREss.—The marchioness of Londonderry, was a Miss | 
Vane, worth eighty thousand pounds sterling, per annum. She is | 





LINES BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
From the Philadelphia Journal. 
She lived a nun! No convent wall 
Immured her—she was woman! All 
That man in woman seeks! Not one 
More fair, and yet she lived a nun! 


She lived a nun for love.—Her soul 

Had met a kindred one !—Her whole 

Of wishes—hopes—the maid had given 

To him who owned that soul—and heaven! 


She could not wed—was doomed to prove 
The poet right—* the course of love 
That’s true, ran never even yet” — 

Such lot the maid’s true love had met. 


She knew but love—she knew not sin,— 
The flame her bosom warmed, within 

Her seraph breast, might burn or claim 
For child of earth a seraph’s name. 


And was the maid beloved again? 
She was !—Beloved, alas, in vain ! 


ALLEGorIcaL.—A traveller, setting out upon a long journey, was 
assailed on the road by curs, mastiffs, and half-grown puppies, which 
came out from their kennels to bark at him as he passed along. He 
often dismounted from his horse to drive them back with stones 
and sticks, into their hiding-places. This operation was repeated 
every day, and sometimes as often as twenty times a day. The 
consequence was, that more than half the traveller’s time was con- 
sumed in chasing those dogs and puppies. At last he was over- 
taken by a neighbour, who was going the same road, but who had 
set out a longtime after him. The latter traveller was very much 
surprised to find the other no farther on his journey, and on hearing 
the reason, “‘ Alas!” said he ‘is it possible you have lost your 
time, and wasted your strength in this idle occupation? These 
same animals have beset me all along the road ; but I have saved 
my time and my labour in taking no notice of their barkings ; while 
you have lost yours in resenting msults which did you no harm, and 
in chastising dogs and puppies whose manners you can never mend.” 





OLD BACHELORS, LooK ovt.—On the last day of the last session 
of the Maine legislature, Mr. Smart, of Troy, introduced into the 
House of Representatives, a bill to tax ‘old bachelors for the bene- 
fit of maiden ladies of a certain age!” ‘This created not only a 
long but an amusing debate. Several amendments were introduced 
by the bachelors, one of which was, that every person who 
been crossed in love more than five times should be exempted ffom 
the provisions of the act? Mr. Jordan, of Raymond, moved w 
amend the bill, so that bachelors should receive a bounty in propor- 
tion to their ages, and advocated his motion at length. The bill 
was finally referred to the next legislature, giving the bachelors 
ample time, if they think proper to escape from its clutches ! 





Honesty aNp HyPocRisy.— Women are greater aristocrats than 


| men ever were. No woman can break through their magick circle 


of society, unless a husband takes her into it. If a stray fair one 
of a strange flock, comes near another flock to which she does not 
belong, what a bustling there is! what a stiffness, a formality that 
shivers one all over! Men always give the hand, and their * glad 
to see you.” The reason is, that women are honest in such matters 
with each other, and men play the hypocrite. 





A HINT FoR TH: LaDIES.—It was stated in a discourse recently 
delivered before the members of the American Institute, that there 


|| were annually consumed in the United States, more sik, than all 


the wheat, corn, rye, oats, flaxseed, biscuit, potatoes and hops, 
which are exported will pay for, by nearly two millions of dollars! 
Think of this, ladies, and beware how you extend the dimensions of 
your sleeves, or we shall be obliged to add cotton to the appalling list! 





A WELComE vistror.—A good periodical is like a sensible, sunny 
and sound-hearted friend, whose appearance on one’s threshold al- 
ways gladdens the mind with the promise of a pleasant and pro- 
fitable hour. 


EPIGRAM ON A WALTZING LADY. 
She is pretty, I agree, 
But she waltzes, sir, you see ; 
And I would not give a fig 
For a dancing whirligig. 
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Unblest he died! unwed, though won 
The maid, for love that lived a nun. 
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